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R. BRIGHT attended the opening of the new Exchange Hall 
at Birmingham on Monday, and made an eloquent but exagge- 
tated speech on manufacturers, chambers of commerce, and the des- 
tinies of trade. He thought that manufacturers had been too modest, 
that they were “ gradually becoming more important than warriors 
and statesmen,” that the stream of commerce would be found always 
to have run side by side with that of freedom and civilization, that 
every Exchange was a portion of the Parliament of the world, and 
that the future would belong to the “ captains of industry.” The 
traders to whom he spoke of course applauded these sentiments to 
the echo, without reflecting that without liberty, which is due to 
the warrior and the statesman, their trade could not even exist, or 
that a man like Coke of Norfolk or the Duke of Northumberland 
is a ‘‘ captain of industry” of a very high and productive kind. 
The speaker passe on to strikes, upon which he was for a mauu- 
facturer singularly fair, arguing that the right of striking was “a 
reserved power which, under some circumstances, it might be the 
duty of the workmen to exercise.” He thought its exercise, how- 
ever, usually imprudent, and trusted to education as the best cor- 
rective of the bitterness between masters and employed. He may 
be right, and we shall reckon on him to resist the absurd outcry 
against the cost of State education, but the masters are better 
educated than the men, and are at least as unfair. 


The rumoured marriage between th: Princess Mary of Cam- 
bridge and an English Viscount has been demi-officially denied. 
The exact operation of the Royal Marriage Act is so entirely mis- 
conceived by the public, that we have given elsewhere a careful 
account of its real motive, limits, and operation. 


The Richmond Enquirer of the 15th of December quotes the 
high authority of General R. E. Lee (who has written a letter to 
Mr. W. Porcher Miles, Chairman of the [fouse Committee on Mili- 


tary Affairs) in favour of arming the slaves, expressly in order to | 


create a force with which to resist General Sherman. ‘The Enquirer 
itself, representing, it is said, the political views of Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, presses the argument in favour of both emancipating and 
arming them on the ground that so, and so only, will European 
aid be secured for the South. “ When we supplicate European 
nations for help we must be prepared to receive it on their condi- 
tions, which will be the abolition of slavery. If we are prepared 
to abolish slavery, it will not bz necessary to go to European 
nations for protection; they will give us not only recognition, but 
will follow recognition with such intervention as will secure nation- 
ality and liberty.” We suppos: “ they” means the Emperor of 
the French, for England certainly would not recompense this re- 
luctant and compulsory expedient with any such aid, though she 
would welcome it cordially of course. We doubt very much in- 
devd, too, whether France would risk a large part of her commerce, 
and perhaps her military reputation, on sucha stake as securing an 
independent and friendly neighbour for the Mexican Empire. If 
Mr. Davis risks this great measure of justice at last, in spite of 
the loud cries which the slave oligarchy are raising at the pro- 
spect, we think he should be fairly prepared to find his only sub 

stantial reward within himself. ‘* We hate, detest, and despise the 
enemy,” says the Eaquirer, “far more than we love an alinire 
slavery.” That their hatred of gool—molerate good—shoull be 
deeper than even love of evil, isa natural result of the first principle | 


of the Confederacy in choosing its Corner-Stone,—“ Evil, be thou 
my Good!” With ordinary men love is stronger than hatred, and of 
course when their objects are transposed hatred is stronger than 
love. 


We have reason to believe that negotiations are now in progress 
for a commercial treaty with Austria which, if concluded, will 
confer very great benefits on Austria and not inconsiderable ones 
on England. ‘The difficulty of course for us is the difficulty of 
finding a quid pro quo. 

New Year’s Day passed off in Paris without any incident of 
note. The Emperor received the diplomatic body, but only 
declared their good wishes ‘an expression of that concord which 
ought to obtain among nations, and of which your prudence is to me 
the surest guarantee.” ‘Those words may imply a covert menace, 
prudence not being the quality usually attributed to Sovereigns, 
but they may also mean nothing at all, At all events they mean 
nothing immediate, and Napoleon's resolves are determined by 
events. 

Lord Palmerston spoke again at Romsey on Wednesday, this 
time on reading, writing, and arithmetic. Children, he said, 
‘“‘ know the value in childhood of amusement and idleness.” But 
they ought to learn “ reading, writing, and arithmetic.” Reading 
is of course ‘‘ very important” as a means of knowledge. Writing 
is “ almost as important as reading,” and, moreover, which is more 
to the purpose, Lord Palmerston has a view about it. Writing 
Pshould not ‘disgust ” the person who has to read it. But writers 
will disgust their correspondents, says Lord Palmerston, if they are 
tags, as they are at present, to make “ their upstrokes fine and 
ther downstrokes bold,” ‘ the consequence of which is that 
writing often looks like an area railing a little lying on one side, 
so that it is difficult for the eye to make out the letters of which 
that writing professes to be composed.’ Lord Palmerston means 
that the upstrokes are made so fine that nobody sees them, and in 
the illustration of the ‘area railing lying on one side’ they are 
represented, we suppose, by invisible diagonals connecting the 
bottom of each railing with the top of its successor. Lord 
Palmerston himself makes his upstrokes as thick nearly as his down- 
strokes, and the effect is certainly legible enough. ‘The value of 
mental arithmetic he illustrated by telling a story of some boys 
who were asked to calculate 8d. a day for four years. ‘Three of 
thei brought it out the same, the fourth 8d. more. ‘The master 
said the fourth was wrong, but the boy maintained and proved he 
was right, reminding his teacher that four years contain a leap year, 
and consequently an extra day. ‘That boy will certainly get on, but 
| his sharpness was native to him, certainly not the result of any 
practice in mental arithmetic, which could never have reminded 
him of leap year. 

The American war news is nil. General Sherman was still before 
Savannah and General Thomas still pursuing Hood towards the Ten- 
nessee River at Decatur at the last advices, On the 22nd Decem- 
ber Thomas had crossed the Duck River in pursuit of Hood. ‘The 
Felerals estimate Llood’s whole loss in the campaign at 17,000 
men, 51 cannon, and 18 general officers, and their own loss at 
7,000 men, with two generals slightly wounded. No doubt this is 
too favourable, but Hood will scarcely carry half his army across 
the ‘Tennessee. The Wilmington expedition seemed likely to be 
delayed by stress of weather. It was off Wilmington on the 21st 
of December, but, as General Bragg reported, unable to operate. 
| Cape Fear Kiver is the worst place in the world for a winter 


expedition. 





Messrs. Baines, Baring, and Buxton have all been addressing 
| meetings, and all upon Reform. Mr. Baines only said that the 
| Gl. franchise boroughs would not “swamp” the middle class, 
| would indeed only gain one-fourth of the borotigh constituencies 

general for the working class proper. Very likely, and no one 
| fears the immediate measure, but only the reassertion for the 
' si coud time of the principle that Reform is to mean a gr radual 
| ap proximation to government by a numerical majority of the 
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country, 
Baring, who ought to have known better, said just the same kind 
of thing at Falmouth. 
the danger an injustice 
r, when they have used it on the whole so 
«lnitting that his suggestion for a repre- 
the suffrage has reached every house- 
tt cod, The truth is it has not yet been 


of expelling, or beginning to expel, the 
middle class from 1 
well. He was uns 
sentation of mi : 
hold in the boro 


even discussed bs ess. And so long as the Liberal papers 
and members dec’: nto see the difficulty,—not because they | 


do not see it, bu’ beeause they are afraid of it,—we shall have no 


chance of a Reform Bill. 


Mr. Buxton also gave us one important piece of information 
concerning the Commission which was appointed last session to 
revise and simplify, if possible, the subscriptions by which the 
was surprised and 


clergy are at present legally bound. “T 
delighted,” he says, “by the anxiety evinced by all my colleagues 
on that Commission to treat scrupulous consciences with the 
utmost regard, and to give the amplest scope to thinking minds 
that would be compatible with their fidelity to the doctrines 
expressly affirmed by the Established Church, and I think that the 
ecommendations of the Commission, carrying with them the 
authority of four archbishops, four bishops, and several other 
dignitaries of the Church, as well as several judges, peers, and 
statesmen, will be hailed on all sides with lively satisfaction, and 
if adopted by Parliament will do much towards preserving the 
intellectual vigour of the Established Church.” ‘This certainly 
sounds hopeful, and much more than any one had a right to 
expect from a Commission so constituted. We imagined it would 
content itself with simply abolish ng the ‘+ unfeigned assent and | 
consent to everything containel in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

The Revenue Returns are good. Comparing them with three 
quarters of the Chancellor's reduced estimate, when he had allowed 
for his changes, we find,— 








Actual yield for 
three quarters up to 
3ist Dec., 1864, 


Three quarters 
of Chancellor's 
Estimates. 








Customs ...... Ninduieedeneeven £16,365,000 . £17,002,000 
Excise...... 14,216,000 
Stamps . 7,029,000 
, | ene eaceaventty 2,293,500 2,894,000 
BUOOMRO AEE oss iccoccssscveess 5,850,000 — ..cceseee 4,831,000 
OUNOG esses vcacsanacsucteys ZOOS BOO  svcaceces 8,095,000 
OWE EANOG vii cicsevecevesess 232,500 — ..oceere 226,000 
China and Japan Indemnity 4 _— 
Miscellaneous........ssesseeeee LGET MOR axiecces 1,843,285 
£50,3146,000 £51,136,285 


—giving apparently an excess above the estimate for the three 
quarters of only 790,285/., or above 1,000,0001. for the year. The 
excess is, however, in reality very much larger. The income-tax 
is always very much behindhand at this period, and a great 
portion of it is collected in the last quarter; there is pro- 
bably no credit yet given for the China and Japan indemnity, 
so that the surplus on th: estimates for the year may well 
be taken at fully two millions, and there will be besides the 
margin retained in the original estimate of 238,000/. Even with- 
out important reductions in the expenditure, if we allow for the 
natural annual increase in the revenue next year, the Chancellor } 
of the Exchequer should have in his next estimates full three 
millions to dispose of for the reduction of taxation. The revenue 
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Mr. Buxton at Maidstone re-asserted ably | 
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unity between native and Muropean, or new taxes less poverty, 
The Government seems very much inclined to reverse the Scriptural 
text, and think that a stone is not only a {itting, but the only fitting 
substitute for bread. 


A horrible accident has occurred on the Grand Trank Railway 
of Canada near Detroit. On the evening of the 15th December a 
passenger express ran at full speed into a goods train, the engines 
meeting point-blank. ‘Che bagyage car of the passenger train was 
driven through a passenger car, and immediately after the col- 
lision the engines burst and the train took fire. An awful scene 
followed, the mail agent, who was jammed between two cars, being 
literally roasted alive under the eyes of the spectators, who could 
afford him no aid. The body was burnt to a cinder, and it is sug- 
gested that six or seven other persons may have perished, but this 
is not confirmed. ‘The majority of the passengers known to have 
been injured suffered only from very severe bruises. 


We are happy to perceive that M. Reuter’s monopoly is at last 
menaced with overthrow. A limited company has at last been 
started, which professes to sell bulletins of public news upon the 
plan which he first made popular, and some of its telegrams from 
America have been published. ‘They are not good telegrams at 
all, the Company's ageuts being apparently very verbose ‘*Copper- 
heads,” but any opposition is a great boon to the public. No single 
man, however able or enterprising, ought to be entrusted with 
the power of reporting the daily history of the world, and on 
occasion we have found M. Reuter’s intelligence decidedly unfair. 
His agents have never been impartial on the American contest, while 
the intelligence they collect in Germany, Spain, and Russia is of 
the least instructive kind. All that might be remedied, but the 
evil of monopoly is permanent. 


The difficulty created by the * raiders” of Canada seems likely 
to produce good. Mr. Lincoln has recalled the imprudent order 
issued by General Dix ordering troops to continue pursuit beyond 
the frontier, and the Canadian Government and people have acted 
With unusual energy. ‘he volunteers have been called out to 
guard the frontier and arrest all desperadoes, and the call has met 
with an eager response, the companies stepping forward all to- 
gether. Special commissioners, moreover, have been sent to the 
frontier, attended by mounted police, and so great is the excite- 
ment in the colony that many of the newspapers are crying out 
for the expulsion of those who abuse hospitality so grievously. ‘The 
total result will probably be a renewal of friendly feeling between 
Canada and the North. 





A horrible catastrophe has occurred at Dundee. A man named 
Springthorpe promised on 2nd January a musical entertain- 
ment in a hall excavated under a local church. ‘The approach to 
this place is down a staircase of thirteen steps, at the top of 
which is a gate with two leaves. As the time ef admission drew 
near, the crowd, which in Dundee at the New Year is usually 
half drunk, crushed against the gate, the manager opened one leaf, 
the mob broke down the other, and in an instant a hundred per- 
sous were piled in a heap below the stairs. When the crowd was 
forced back twelve men and eight girls, almost all of the working 
class, were found dead. It is stated, we trust untruly, that many 
men who had paid at the gate interrupted the work of extricating 
the sufferers by clamouring for a return of their money. That 
incident could not have occurred in London—even in Whitechapel 





for 1863 was 70,433,6201, and for 1864, after losing about 
1,749,000/. by remitted taxes in the last three quarters of the 
year, was still 70,125,374/.,—that is, the increase this year has 
been certainly very much above a million sterling. 





Mr. T. G. Baring, Under Secretary for the Home Department, 
and formerly Under Secretary for India, addressed his constituents | 
at Falmouth on Thursday, the 29th December. 
India, and his speech in the highest vein of official optimism. The 


or Poplar. 

The Admiralty have received a report from Shanghai of the 
total loss of Her Majesty's ship Racehorse on the 4th Novem- 
ber. The account, which is written by Lieutenant Nicholas 


of the Jnsolent, is almost unintelligible, but it appears that the 


Racehorse was steaming through a smooth sea about five leagues 


His topic was) south-east of Chefvo Cape when heavy rollers suddenly set in, 


breaking over the ship. ‘The masts were cut away, and the ship 


deen’s Gove ’ ‘ » gai shanged ¢ ficl ,000,000/ P °s 

— ee eae cape andy “ o — : mony of 14,000,000. | steamed at full speed for the land, when the wind rising to a gale, 
a surplus of 2,000,0002., which w nable Governme . . ime é Ag Pe 

into a surplus of 2,000,000/., which would enable Government to | the rollers filled the ship, which struck—on what, is not recorded. 


abolish the income-tax. 
risen to 46,200,000/., nearly double its figure in 1848, while the 
interest on the debt was only 4,500,000/. No less a sum than 
31,000,0007. had been spent in six years on public improvements, 
and including railways the annual outlay on public works was | 
11,000,000/. a year. Considering that Government is sole land- 
lord over the greater part of India, 12 per cent. of income is 
not very much to expend upon improvements, and Anglo-Indians 
are getting a little tirel of these eternal pzans about public works. 


New court-houses do not imply more justice, or new roads improved | December he addressed an allocution to the Cardinals, in which he 


The total revenue of the Empire had | py. meu, who behaved admirably, were ordered to hold on till 

daylight, but dropped off one by one from the force of the waves 
| and the cold till only the Commander, Captain Boxer, two other 
| officers, and six men were left alive. 


‘They were picked up by the 


Insolent. It is to be presumed that the Racehorse, while steaming 


full power before a sudden squall, struck on a rock aud turned half 
over, but that does not appear upon the face of the report. 


The Pope is getting querulous in his old age. On the 26th 
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said that he should die peacefully after ‘+ witnessing the destruction 
of the enemies of the Holy See,” a wish which includes the exter- 
mination of three-fourths of the human race. 
he told General Montebello that he should not cease to pray that 
God would accord to the Emperor, Empress, and Imperial family 


| flimsy nature.” 


He anticipates from it the reluction of four-fifths 
| of Tennessee, Nashville, Knoxville, and Chattanooga. “ General 


On New Year's Day | ; Thomas is believed to have little else than raw Federal troops to 


oppose to Hood's fine army.’ Within ten days from the date of 
his letter that “ fine army” was flying from the “raw Federal 


all “ necessary enlightenment,” and on the following day said to | troops” towards the Duck River, throwing away its small arms 


his officers, ‘* Who kuows how many of you, whose duty it is to un- 
sheathe the sword in defence of the Holy See, will be the first to | 
abandon it when attacked?” It is very true no doubt, but also | 
The Pope has only now to quarrel with his 


just a little spiteful. 
Cardinals to make the muster-roll of his enemies complete. By the | 
way, suppose a Pope should become fatuous, what would the Con- 
clave do? 


M Baroche, Minister of Pablic W orship, has refused to allow the | e 
of frame, had comparatively little skill, and by the twelfth round had 


Bishops of France to circulate the Encyclical Letter. It contains, 
he says, “ propositions contrary to the principles on which the Con- 
stitution of the Empire is basel.” The order for a jubilee may be 
circulate], but not the letter or the eighty condemned propositions. 
Prince Napoleon, moreover, the sworn enemy of the Papacy, has 
been appointed Vice-President of the Council, which is authorized 
to meet and discuss affairs of great importance, and the appoint- 
ment is regarded in Paris as a reply to the Encyclical, As a 
Jacobin Prince Napoleon hates the priests, as the husband of a 
daughter of Victor Emanuel he loves Italy, and as a Bonaparte 
he is ready to crush any power which pretends to resist the State. 

The despatch forwarded by Herr von Bismark to Munich on the 
13th of December, complaining of the conduct of the Diet in as- 
suming to regulate the oceupation of the Duchies, has been pub- 
lished in extenso. Init the Prussian Premier affirms that ‘ every 
claim of the Diet to the possession of the Duchies is illegal ;" that 
in upholding such claims the Diet threatens its own existence ; 
that ‘¢a rule of majorities which should claim to exercise a guiding 
influence upon policy could not be endured by Prussia ;" and that if 
the Diet will act beyond its powers Prussia will be free to act as it 
sees fit without reference to Federal treaties. ‘This is distinet enough. 
It means that as long as the Diet obeys the bidding of Prussia, 
Prussia will allow it to exist, but whenever it tries to be inde- 
pendent Prussia will abolish it, if necessary, by foree. The 
Government of Bavaria has replied, with a kind of weak 
cleverness, that it supports the Confederation, not from a wish for 
protection, but because “ it holds it a duty to maintain the political 
bond of the whole German nation,” as if the petty prine’s were 
not themselves the greatest obstacle to a German nativnality. 

The summaries of news received from India by the mail of the 
14th December repeat the statement of a mutiny at Bellary, and 
in a still more extraordinary form. ‘They aflirm that the Madras 
Artillery, which is, we presume, a local European battalion, rose, 
burnt its barracks, and attacked its commanding officer, and that 
he has been placed in arrest pending a court-martial. That is a 
strange mode of maintaining discipline, but it would be unfair to 
express or even entertain an opinion without a greater knowledge 
of facts than is afforded by so scanty and unintelligible a report. 
It is possible that Captain Hannagan may have done something for 
which he deserves to be shot, but it is not possible that he should 
have done anything which would justify troops in burning their 
barracks. 

The Times correspondent at Richmond, writing under date of 
the 27th November and the 5th December, eularges on very hypo- 
thetical data on General Sherman’s atrocities in Georgia. He 
‘* presumes” that ‘the State House and other public buildings 


and abandoning its guns. The Times correspondent at Richmond 
is not happy in his anticipations. 


A fight for the Championship came off on Wednesday at Cop- 
thorne, on the borders of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, between 
Andrew Marsden and Joe Wormald. The latter won from 
| the first, and the fight seems to have been brutal beyond all 
ecedent. Marsden, though a man of singular power and beauty 
| been so fearfully punished that he was unable to strike, but in that 
condition was four times put up and four times knocked down like 
an ox. Seven more rounds were gone through, till at last Marsden’s 
friends thought his life in danger and withdrew their man. The 
enjoyment of the spectators would we doubt not have been greatly 
increased if Wormald had been allowed to kill his opponent out- 
right, and then the public would have had some redress. As it is, 
neither spectators nor seconds will be prosecuted for allowing a 
man alrealy cripple] to be beaten nearly to death by an opponent 
who had seareely received a scratch, And then men who ought to 
know better talk about the “* manliness” of the prize-ring ! 

The Times has started the often discussed subject of human 
longevity. It allowed a correspondent to re-affirm the well-known 
opinion of Sir Cornewall Lewis, that stories of longevity beyond 
the century were usually apocryphal. A number of persons 
immediately forwarded * cases” of persons who had lived beyond 
that period, but only one seems to be very well authenticated, 
This is the case of a woman named Sarah Lee, of Alton, who died 
in 1864, and whose birth was registered in the parish church of 
Lasham as occurring on 3rd June, 1759, sothat she lived 105 years. 
Mr. John James, F.S.A., also writes to say that he can “ prove ” 
that Henry Jenkins, of Brompton-cum-Swale, lived to the age of 
169, but he does not doit. All he does do is to establish that 
old men said he was in their youth still an old man, which is no 
evidence at all. The best proof of the scarcity of such cases is 
their rarity in official records, peerages, pension-lists, and other 
collections, the compilers of which have an interest in accuracy. 


Mr. Foote has uttered a remarkable philippic against the Con- 
federate Government in the Confederate Congress. He admitted 
the terrible disaster to Hool, denouncing his appointment in 
General Johnston's place, prophesied the fall of Savannah and 
Charleston, inveighed against the tyranny of Mr. Davis, announced 
his own withdrawal from public life, and “if disturbed in my 
retreat by the hand of oppression, I will seek in foreign climes 
that freedom and happiness which | consider are denied me here.” 
Of course this is only the speech of a bitter personal enemy, and 
has perhaps little political significance. 

Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 89} 3 for money, and 
89} § for account, closed yesterday at 89§ 3 for delivery, and 90 
to 904 for February. The stock of bullion in the Bank of England 
is now 13,933,592/7. The supply in the Bank of France has con- 
siderably decreased, the amount now held being 13,202,876/. 


The following figures show the closing prices of the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week : — 





at Milledgeville” were burnt by him. ‘They were not touched. | 
He is sure that Governor Brown and the Georgians will after | 
this need no incitement to enter heart and soul into the war. The | 
reply of the Georgian papers is that Sherman’s troops have been 
kept in strict discipline during the march, while Governor Brown 
complains, not of Sherman's force, but of his own. ‘ It is 
a matter of extreme mortification,” says his proclamation, | 
‘to know that a large part of our cavalry which should hang 


Friday, Dee. 3) Friday, Jan. 6. 


Greek _ oe oe ee oo 233 oe 23} 
Do. Coupons ee a ee oe oe _ -- 
Mexican oe es oe oe oe 295 28 
Spanish Passi ive +e oe oe se ee s2f sot 
Ibo, Certiticates *e + 14 — 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. ee oe 7 71h 
.” * 1362.. - oe 72) Jol 

», Consolidds. 2. oe eee 4s} . 48} 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


around, and constantly annoy the enemy as he passed through | left off at the following prices :— 


our State, and cut off his foraging purties and impede his 
march, have left their commands, and are now scattered in 
squads and in small bands over half the territory of the State, 
robbing and plundering the citizens indiscriminately.” The 
Governor advises the citizens to shoot down these depredators, 7. e., 
a large part of his own cavalry force. The Zimes correspondent 
ends on the 5th December with great anticipations from Hood and 
his army on the Tennessee, with whom, however, he says the 
Government can hold no communication “except of the most | 


Friday, Dec. 3 Friday, Jan. 6. 

Caledonian .. se e os oe o- 12} 133% 
Great Kastera ee oo e a ee 45 43 
Great Northern .. oe - ee eo 1354 137 
Great Western... ee on oe oe 79} 79) 
West Midland, Oxford ° oe ; 6 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oe ee 116k ee 118 
London and Brighton oe oe o- oe 15} es 16} 
London and North-Westera > oe es 122 122 
London and South-Westera > ee oe v5} . 98} 
Loudon, Chatham,and Dover .. oe oe ty ee a4 
Midland ee ee ee ee lin} oe 1493 
North-Fastern, Berwick .. oe oe ee 115 - INS} 

Do. York ee oe ee o- 105] 105} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
MR. BRIGHT ON THE GRANDEUR OF COMMERCE. 
{® BRIGHT’S political power is greatly diminished by 
4 the over-cultivation of his mind. Of those who read 
that remark at least one-half will smile or laugh according té 
temperament at its obvious absurdity, but it is true never- 
theless. There are degrees in all things, and if the member 
for Birmingham were only a little more ignorant, a little less 
governed by his intellect, if he could only despise culture, and 
deride history, and contemn philosophy with a little more 
faith and heartiness, he would be a stronger man. Unfor- 
tunately for him he cannot do these things with the complete- 
ness with which his great rival does them, his intellect, like 
all massive intellects, like Cromwell’s, for example, or Mira- 
beau’s, having a tendency towards cultivation, a sympathy for 
knowledge and culture, an instinctive belief that training 
rather strengthens the muscles, a resentful but real respect 
for science which becomes to it in practical politics exceed- 
ingly burdensome. We question whether in the depths of 
his heart Mr. Bright does not rather admire Lord Derby for 
translating Homer so well, whether, representative though 
his Lordship may be of all that is detestable to the Man- 
chester mind,—of feudal ideas, and landed influence, and 
Oxford culture, the great demagogue does not in his heart dis- 
like him the Jess because he can render Greek so well. He can- 
not help thinking that philosophy is after all only argu. 
ment scientifically pursued, that science is but deduction from 
rigidly observed facts, that history must teach something, even 
though it be only the history of wretched little races who 
owned very few square miles of soil, who went up annually to 
an old Temple or believed the Ilissus a river, and the impres- 
sion harasses him. Sometimes it produces an invective against 
antiquated culture, sometimes a resolve to use the weapons 
which he feels rather than sees to cut so sharply, upon his own 
side of the great struggle. On Monday, when opening the 
new Birmingham Exchange, he tried the second plan, and 
endeavoured to create a belief in the grandeur and in the 
destinies of commerce by an appeal to history. Instead of 
denouncing the past, as vulgar men of his school are apt to 
do, he tried to show that the past was all upon his side, that 
it proved his dogma, that if ignorance were startled by his 
theory, cultivation must nevertheless accept it as, whether 
true or false, at least in accord with the highest experience of 
mankind. 

It was a bold and a wise attempt, showing a more thorough 
appreciation of the English mind than we ever remember Mr. 
Bright to have displayed before. Englishmen being practical 
people, cannot be made to believe that history is all useless, 
that experience—and history is only experience tabulated and 
annotated—can be worthless in politics any more than in 
business, that a series of experiments carefully made by com- 
petent persons can deserve to be thrown aside as having no 
conceivable bearing upon the matter in hand. If it could 
only be made clear to them that democracy in Mr. Bright’s 
sense of that word had ever tended to high civilization, or that 
the foolish had ever governed the wise to the benefit of both, 
or that the thirst for money had ever developed nobility of 
character, half his object would be attained. He would speak 
to men with a preconceived bias in favour of his ideas in- 
stead of a preconceived bias against him, would move over a 
smooth road instead of eternally tugging an endless load up- 
hill. He was right and wise in his effort, and it was his mis- 
fortune that he made it for the first time on so impracticable 
atopic. History can be made to prove many things,—that 
Ceesarism tends to human happiness (vide Mr. Disraeli passim) 
that Republicanism has always been strong, that aristocracy 
has always been enduring, that a bad currency has destroyed 
empires, that equality is possible, that in short almost any ex- 
treme assertion has at sometime or other been demonstrably truc. 
But no perversion of history short of systematic falsification 
such as the French Royalists tried when they made Napoleon 
Marquis de Bonaparte, Lieutenant-General of Louis XVII., 
can possibly be made to support Mr. Bright’s theorem that 
commerce is the first cause and permanent accompaniment of 
freedom and civilization. The refutation of Mr. Bright’s 
theory, as explained by his own illustrations, is the car- 
dinal truth of history. So far from commerce being the cause 


political life to the citizens of Attica, and the sovereignty of law, 
which is the key of civilization, to the people and senate of 
Rome. The lawgivers of Palestine proscribed commerce, 
interdicted maritime effort, cursed usury, and devised the 
most complicated and subtle system of land tenure ever in- 
vented by man,—a system specially intended to maintain per- 
petual entails, and with them the ascendancy of the “landed 
interest.” Let Mr. Bright just think for five minutes how 
the laws of usury and the law of the jubilee were intended to 
work, and say whether he believes it possible for a race who 





| obeyed the Five Books to be a commercial people. As a 


matter of fact they were not; Solomon, the royal monopolist, 
being their only great trader, and he dependent on his alliance 
with the idolatrous Phenicians. ‘The prophets, who were tlie 
perfect examples of the highest Jewish mind, were never tired 
of cursing Tyre and Sidon and every other Bristol and Liver- 
pool of those days. Greece traded no doubt, but Attica 
developed the ideas to which mankind owes free political 
civilization before commerce had taken her great start, and it 
was not from the trading cities of Ionia, but from Athens, the 
queenly city which called trade huckstering, and worshipped 
art, and believed in patriotism, and succeeded in maritime 
adventure, and tried in spite of her minute population the 
great career of fructifying conquest, that civilization springs. 
Rome, it is true, under the Empire, brought with her what 
we shall never see again,—real free trade, absolute freedom 
of commerce among all civilized men. But she rose 
without a trading idea, by adopting a constitution aristocratic 
and military to a point at which Lord Ellenborough would 
shudder, and a polity whose central object was the conquest of 
the world, rose by the destruction of the single commercial 
and maritime power of the old world, by asserting with evil 
unscrupulousness but magnificent energy that earth belonged 
to the classes Mr. Bright despises,—the warrior and the states- 
man. ‘The commercial accidents of her system did not greatly 
tend to her freedom. Her great nobles were, it is true, 
bankers to a man, bankers who lent money to their clients and 
to municipalities and to kingdoms, but her most formidable 
revolt was directed against the credit laws, and provinces. 
endured military execution rather than pay up the intolerable 
usury they owed. Free trade she had, no doubt, in perfec- 
tion, and when the system had lasted 700 years all wealth 
belonged to the great ‘‘captains of industry,’”’ the men who 
owned more than five thousand slaves, and the provinces, 
crushed by direct taxation and poverty, could not find men 
enough to resist the great colonies of armed and free settlers 
from the North, who knew nothing of commerce, but who 
could conquer, and found, and learn. 

The Phenicians? says Mr. Bright. Find their monuments. 
Carthage? The Roman patriciat razed it to the ground. 
Genoa and Venice? Well, we will admit that commerce did 
there produce a result, and if Mr. Bright likes it he is 
welcome to his illustration. If he of all men on earth thinks 
that government by a compact an despotic aristocracy, nar- 
row beyond all historic precedent, cruel beyond the example 
of kings, greedy and selfish beyond all that we know of 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs, aided civilization, he is weleome 
to his theory. When the old civilization had died out, as all 
slave civilizations inevitably die out, its germs were preserved 
by communistic agricultural establishments called convents, as 
innocent of trade as country rectors now are, and were fostered 
by the Papacy, which thought any commerce save in indul- 
gences rather indicative of worldliness. Was it for trade 
that the Northmen, with their stern belief in the rights of the 
individual, settled in France and England, Sicily and Palestine, 
carrying everywhere reverence for courage and hatred of 
royal despotism? Holland, suggests Mr. Bright, and its com- 
mercial cities? Well, Holland traded no doubt, and what 
else did it do ? Will he point to one solitary advantage which 
the commercial cities of the Netherlands ever secured for 
mankind which the non-commereial city of Geneva did 
not secure in tenfold measure. ‘The history of Holland is the 
perfect answer to all who believe in the divinity of trade, 
for it is the history of a nation of traders, brave, intelligent, 
and enterprising, who have through ages succeeded in trade, 
and who, because they have succeeded in trade, have done 
nothing save for themselves, have left no mark on the world, 
have added nothing to literature or thought, have not even 
succeeded in building up a great or powerful State. They 





or even the accompaniment of progress and civilization, the 
world owes everything to States which were not oniy not 
commercial, but were on the whole hostile to commercial pro- | 
gress, and to men who had nothing to do with trade. If} 
history teaches anything of any kind, it teaches us that we 
owe the highest spiritual thought to the Jews, the highest 


were too few? How many were there in Attica when Pluto 
wrote the Gorgias, or in Castile when she conquered the New 
World, or in England when her navigators explored earth and 
founded the American Republic? Why even Portugal, the 
land of ‘ honour,” and “valour,” and “ loyalty,” and ‘ vain- 
glory,” and all manner of ideas despised at Manchester, has 
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stamped herself deeper into the world and the world’s history 
than the infinitely superior race who dragged Holland out of 
the sea. We believe that the more carefully history is 
studied the more certain it will seem that there has 
becn but one really great commercial State on earth, 
and that one is Great Britain, and she is great not be- 
cause she is commercial, but because she is something 
more. The Anglo-Saxon loves commerce because he loves 
activity, and enterprise, and victory over nature as well as man, 
aud because he is essentially a sensualist, and wants tea, and 
spices, and silk, and generous wine, and all that the cheerless 
North will not produce for his enjoyment. But he is not 
great because of these wants, or because he supplies them, 
but because of an imperial instinct which hates fraud, and 
lying, and waste of power, and savagery of all kinds. He 
cannot follow the true commercial rule, make money of the 
Japanese as the Dutch did, and let the Japanese do as they 
like. He must civilize the Japanese, kick them into honesty, 
flog them into tolerance, cannon them into material civiliza- 
tion. And so rather than be wearied with the eternal strug- 
gle he suspends commerce, and often at the cost of trade, as 
in India, conquers, and rules, and becomes great. Is it trade 
that has made the French a people whose ideas permeate the 
world us water permeates sand, or trade which has made the 
Germans leaders of thought, or trade which has for fourteen 
hundred years kept a knot of Italian priests in the fore- 
front of the world’s affairs? Is it to trade we owe the 
two great uprisings of freedom,—the Reformation and the 
French Revolution? Did trade produce Benedict or Galileo, 
Luther or Shakespeare, Newton or the Encyclopedists, any 
one of the half-hundred of men who have palpably forwarded 
the progress of the human race? Mr. Bright says that what- 
ever of social, or industrial, or political freedom we enjoy in 
these islands comes from the growth of trade. Does it? An 
armed baronage who despised trade released us from the yoke 
of the feudal Kings; a monk who invented gunpowder re- 
leased us from the thraldom of the men in mail; a poor priest 
and a selfish King broke down the power of the Church; the 
armed yeomanry headed by two country members struck down 
right divine; the noblesse in arms broke up hereditary right, 
and bitterly exclusive aristocrats handed over the country 
from the noblesse to the bulk of the middle-class. We affirm 
deliberately that all which has been accomplished by all 
traders in all ages for human freedom—by Carthage, and 
Venice, and Holland, by Arkwright, and Peel, and Mr. Cobden, 
is as nothing compared with the freedom won by three poor 
Germans who never sold aught or bought aught save their din- 
ners and their raiment—Martin Luther, Schwartz, and Guten- 
burg. 

Commerce has indeed one mighty political function, but it 
is not that of watching progress or of maintaining freedom. Its 
office is so to enrich the masses of mankind by equalizing and 
utilizing the natural resources of all countries, that relieved 
from misery and from endless toil they may rise to the point 
where the Thought from which civilization springs becomes 
visible to their minds. Thought is to commerce what heat is 
to coal,—a principle which can make of a dull substance the 
medium of warmth and nourishment to mankind; but does Mr. 
Bright believe that heat and coal stand on the same level in 
the economy of the world? Let him despise the warrior if he 
will, though he thrills at every telegram which tells him how 
Sherman and Grant are fighting out the liberation of a conti- 
nent, but at least let him not delude Englishmen by assertions 
that the trader is the equal of the statesman, or the thinker, or 
the theologian,—that human freedom owes to the passion for 
cheap clothes what it owes to the old Bishops who devised 
representative government, to those sceptic courtiers of a roué 
King who made of the people the first Estate, or to the half- 
dozen of country gentlemen who, amidst the yells of the 
great traders of England, laid the axe at the root of human 


| rather not be absorbed in the general Prussian system, wishes 
}a guarantee for some of its privileges, and is exceedingly 
averse to paying any taxes whatever for its own “ liberation”’ 
from the sway of the Danish House. Of course the rulers of 
Prussia being beyond all things dynastic, and anxious for the 
aggrandizement of the House of Hohenzollern, do not object 
to the first of these requests. The King, said the Prussian 
Premier, was not at all averse to reign in Lauenburg, as he 
once reigned in Neufchatel, by a separate title, the arrange- 
ment having the obvious convenience that it places Lauen- 
burg out of the reach of people like Herr von Sybel. True, the 
Chamber, which would have to find the money for the war, 
might object to this disposal of the spoil, this stultification 
of the dream of Prussian aggrandizement, or, as the drafts- 
man mildly puts it, the “ subject might be brought for- 
ward in the Prussian Parliament,” but Herr von Bismark 
sees ‘‘no reason to fear opposition in that quarter,” which 
must be satisfactory to Prussian Liberals. This statement 
was made on the 7th of November, and three days after 
was confirmed by the Royal mouth itself. The King told 
the Estates that, though he was greatly surprised at their 
confidence in himself, he was willing to accept their al- 
legiance, and thought that any slight “ difficulties, such as 
hereditary claims, or protests from German or European 
States, would be easily overcome.” There was in fact only 
one real obstacle, and that was the necessity ‘ for coming to an 
understanding with the Emperor of Austria.” Everything 
else, including the opinion of Parliament, of the Diet, and of 
Louis Napoleon, was unimportant, but annexation must wait 
till «* Austria’s consent has been obtained.” As to the ex- 
penses, the King said nothing about a matter so insignificant, 
but Herr yon Bismark had previously informed the Estates 
that they were at liberty to ‘ protest ’’ on that head without 
being punished, which they accordingly have done, with 
great relief, let us hope, to their minds, but we fear with no 
more substantial result. For, gracious as King and Premier 
were, they showed pretty clearly that they intended to 
govern Lauenburg, and not simply to administer the con- 
stitution of the Duchy. The Estates, somewhat timidly, 
as we guess from the way they have worded the report, 
ventured to hint to Herr von Bismark that they should 
like some kind of a guarantee for their constitution 
and privileges, uot apparently attaching implicit faith to 
promises which when made to Prussia itself had been so 
shamelessly broken. Suppose, they hinted, the ‘‘new relations 
of the Duchy” were placed under the guarantee of the Ger- 
man Diet. One can almost see Herr von Bismark’s face 
suddenly clouding over as he listened to the unacceptable pro- 
position. Money is one thing, though Berlin is thrifty and 
the Treasury by no means too full, but the Royal power is quite 
another,—something which Estates must not even ‘‘protest”’ 
against. The suggestion must be “definitively rejected, as His 
Majesty the King would never submit to any such control.” 
It might, who knows? be necessary for the King-Duke to en- 
force in Lauenburg, as in Prussia, his pet dogma that the 
“ throne is the legal pivot of power,” and to give the Diet the 
power of interfering with absolutism, of interpreting popular 
rights, of sitting in judgment on coups d'état effected by 
Kings and Junkers, was clearly impossible, and we only 
wonder it was not pronounced sacrilegious. The deputies re- 
tired, satisfied that the King of Prussia would graciously accept 








slavery. It is not for him, who would, we verily believe, die to 
bring prosperity to the cottage, who maintains as the cardinal | 
truth that justice is stronger than armies, to place Locke and 
Sir John Child, Wilberforce and Arkwright, on an equal level. 





THE LAUENBURG “ PROTOCOL.” 

HE very curious document called the ‘ Protocol of the | 
twenty-second sitting of the Estates of the Duchy of) 
Lauenburg,” just published in the Gazette of Ratzeburg, tells the | 
world a good deal. The “protocol” is really a formal report | 
of the results of certain interviews between the representa- | 
tives of Lauenburg, Herr von Bismark, and the King of | 
Prussia, to decide finally upon the disposal of the Duchy, and | 
is oldly frank in tone. The Duchy, it appears, is willing | 
enough to accept the King of Prussia as Duke, but it had 





their country, but doubtful about the constitution, and so 
uneasy about the taxes that they protested formally against 
any future demand. 

This conversation establishes two or three points very 
clearly. First, that the House of Hohenzollern, or at all 
events its present head, is a great deal more anxious for its 
own power, and dignity, and extent of dominion, than for 
the contentment of Prussia or the unity even of Northern 
Germany under one sceptre. There never was an arrange- 
ment made more grossly unfair to a great people than this 
transfer of Lauenburg to the King of Prussia. His people 
fought the battle, surrenlering their liberties to do it, in 
order first of all to liberate a German race from what they 
believed to be thraldom, secondly, to inerease the power and 
territory of Prussia, and thirdly, to help forward as far as 
they might the ultimate unity they desire. Those may be bad 
objects or good objects, wi-e or foolish, but they are those for 
which the people shed their blood and spent their money. 
Yet the moment they are apparently attained the King refuses 
to carry out the popular will, and takes Lauenburg, not for 
Prussia, not for that empire in which Prussia is one day to 
merge, but for a personal appanage, giving his people in return 
for their sacrifices nothing but the reflection that their King 
is a little more independent of them than he was before. It 
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may be said that the Lauenburgers desired the ‘personal | 
union,” but since when has Frederick William acknowledged | 
the popular will as his supreme law? Or there might be 
difficulties with Austria? Austria does not care a straw 
whether its ally be King or King-Duke, in either case he will 
be equally strengthened by the soldiery and the taxation 
obtainable from his new territories, and the sovereignty once 
recognized, the Duchy may be induced at any moment with 
very little pressure to vote its own fusion in the kingdom 
which offers such comparatively wide careers. The slightest 
extra exertion would have fused the two States together, and 
their separation will, we conceive, be bitterly resented by 
Prussians who, though ready like most races to barter freedom 
for political status, can scarcely be willing to sell without 
receiving the price. The seventeen hundred and odd citizens 
of Kénigsberg who have recently petitioned their King to be 
bold, annex all the Duchies, and so lay the foundation of a 
great maritime power, plead in the interest of Prussia and of 
the Fatherland, not of the reigning House alone. They want 
to see Germany great, or if not Germany then Prussia, 
and not the Hohenzollerns. In consenting to the proposal 
of a personal union, the great idea which alone justifies Prus- 
sian aggression is openly laid aside. The unity of North Germany 
into one strong State would be so great a gain to Germany and 
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MESSRS. BARING AND BUXTON ON REFORM. 
R. C. BUXTON and Mr. T. Baring are just now on a 


very important point, representative men. Mr. Buxton 


\ 


represents the courage of the thinking class on the subject of 


Reform, and Mr. Baring the cowardice of the thinking class 
on that subject; Mr. Buxton the state of mind which faces 
the true difficulty, and tries to overcome it; Mr. Baring the 
state of mind which has an obscure but uneasy sense of the 
difficulty, and which therefore ignores it, and substitutes in 
its place a shadow which it is easy enough to dispel. 

Mr. Buxton says that the constituencies by which England 
is now in effect ruled have used their power well; that the right 
to power has not been forfeited by them, as it was by the oli- 
garchy which ruled before 1832, for their political corruption 
and abuses; that there is no political pretext for merging their 
influence entirely in that of a perfectly new constituency; and 
that any mere extension of the Reform theory of 1832 down- 
wards must end, whatever it begins with, in depriving the 
present electoral constituencies of all practical power over the 
policy of this country, so far at least as their tone and temper 
in politics differ from the tone and temper of the millions not 
yet enfranchised. The case is very simple. No man who 
finds his views already strongly represented in the Legislature 





the world, that the Hohenzollerns might be justified in disre- | cares much about his vote. He says to himself, ‘I have not 
garding all rights but those of the majority of the people, in| only one representative in the House of Commons, but on 
setting aside treaties and breaking through Federal bonds and most points at least three hundred, and I care to vote only 
terminating arrangements which have kept Europe quiet for | in cases where I may hope to add something to the triumph 
nearly halfa century. Statesmen would scarcely murmur if the | of an opinion which I think inadequately represented in the 
Hohenzollerns, declaring the public good the supreme law, House of Commons, or likely to be suppressed there.” But 
fused Prussia, and Hanover, and Schleswig-Holstein, and this is not what the working classes say. They say what the 
Saxony, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and all the smaller Ger- | middle-class said before them, that their views are not repre- 
man States north of the Bohemian frontier into one powerful | sented in Parliament, that their special grievances are not 
empire. But to take them one by one as appanages, to destroy | adequately stated there, and that they cannot count ten, per- 
all existing arrangements while increasing the existing om haps not five members, who on some of the points on which 
fusion, to diminish variety without substituting uniformity, to they feel most keenly will speak out their mind. ‘ Very 
reduce States into provinces without making them members| well,’ replies Mr. Buxton, and those of us who agree with 
of an imperial whole, this is not policy, but mere aggression, | him,—‘then your mind 7s in tone and temper distinct from 
a tremendous blow at every conservative principle, levelled in| the mind of the present constituencies, and what you want 
order to aggrandize a single House and an utterly effete caste. | is something different in effect from their representative 
Secondly, it is clear that the King regards the Confederation assembly as now chosen, something that will not represent 
as de facto if not de jure at an end. There are in his mind but | the middle-class view on many points, but that will refute the 
two German Powers in existence, Prussia and Austria, and it | middle-class view. That shows no doubt that you are not 
is for them, and them only, to dispose of Germany. Legally | fairly represented, but what do you want to have ?—the whole 
speaking, Lauenburg, which has always been, a State of the | representation or only a portion? A clear voice and influence 
Parag eg: _ at a4 pay we of = in be — - vee — + ge Pa whole — a. 
erred from one dynasty to another only by its vote. The tion at least, of the House of Commons? Do you wish to ous 
King, however, refuses blankly to admit the Diet to any voice | the middle-class view, so far as it differs, as you say it docs, 
in the matter,—refuses, that is, to allow to Germany as a_ in tone and temper from your own, or only to correct it by 
whole any voice in the disposal of one of its integral parts, | putting your own view side by side with it? If the former, 
announces emphatically that the question rests between him you are unfair, and crying for the virtual disfranchisement of 
and Austria alone. The smaller States have no right even of a class which, as you yourselves will admit, has ruled well 
at te , > ee sen —— - divide = pn | and wisely for thirty years. If - peng? pee ae what 
and good, if not, they must wait till they can, but united or | we are as anxious to give as you to ask, if you will but agree 
divided, Germany has nothing to do with the affair, That | to let us do it on a basis of clear principle, without conceding 
sag rg a gg : the — | ay new —— and sve — a the 
ration, which, always believed to be a sham, has now ceased | whole power from our grasp after a few more decades. 
to be respectable even in the eyes of those who have employed | Now what does Mr. Baring reply to this very moderate 
it. The little Princes are deprived of their sole guarantee | statement of the case? In fact nothing except the old story 
against rapid or gradual absorption, and must therefore either | that anything which statesmen would think of proposing as 
yield, or rely upon some external power, or form themselves | the next step in Reform,—say, Mr. Baines’s Bill, or the measure 
into a separate and a fighting Confederation. In either case | of 1860, or any other practicable step,—would not in itself be a 
the peace of central Europe, unbroken for fifty years, must revolutionary measure, but would only admit the élite, the aris- 
ere long come to an end. . ; | tocracy, of the working class to the suffrage, who could not, even 
Lastly, the King’s declaration that he waited only the con- if they would, carry all the boroughs with them. There would 
sent of Austria was made on the 10th November, just two | be large numbers of the boroughs in which the influence of the 
months ago. Since then no further step has been taken, and | present constituencies would still be paramount. According 
eo conclusion adivagsize — a cae are not yet | to Mr. Baines, only one-fourth of the new borough consti- 
See oe ee ae ee ae ee ey have not arrived at | tuencies would be of the working class, so that they could at 
a Pg ape i . ge ie — spoke, vas Fang most leaven the tone of Parliament, not revolutionize it. 
ey do, the fate of a e kinglings in Germany trembles in| Who ever doubted it? If Mr. Baines’s Bill or the Bill of 
the balance, and the Diet, which commenced the imbroglio, | 1860 were all,—and led to nothing beyond itself, —the middle 
awaits in uneasy impatience the order for its extinction. ‘The class would undoubtedly still elect the members in the smaller 
negotiations are still going on, the Prussian King having at | boroughs; though it would be a worse middle class, a middle 
last sent his own brother to move the Kaiser’s mind, and the | class more mixed with corrupt elements neither belonging to 
oh gg ol Range glenda ge a Ng Se ee 
ays. e the three| degraded part of itself; while the working class wou 
Duchies will become Prussian, the Diet will be set aside, the poten oe get more than its fair ina a power in 
minor powers will be overriden, and Germany will be divided | the large towns, if it got that. But who supposes that 
either in fact or openly into two great States. If they can-/ after two successive Reform Bills, both admitting the 
not, Herr von Bismark will be driven either to conciliate a} principle of a mere lowering of the franchise to a smaller 
Parliament which can be tempted only by national aggrandize-| property qualification, there would be an end of all Re- 
ment, or to show that he has the courage to defy a Power form in the same sense? Certainly neither Mr. Buring 
which, unlike Denmark, can move armies more numerous than nor Mr. Baines, whose arguments are almost addressed 
his own. | to prove that the working classes, even if they were to be- 
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come masters of the situation, are not to be feared. They could 
not be selfish in foreign policy, says Mr. Baring, —for look at 
their generous forbearance during the cotton distress, when they 
deprecated instead of advocating an interference that might 

have set the mills again at work. They would not be selfish | 
in matters of taxation, for it is not they, but the wealthy | 
class, who would have to bear the burden of the change, who 
shout for direct taxation and an end to Customs duties ;—an 
odd argument, by the way, to reason that those whose intcrest 
it is to take up a cry would not take it up because those 
whose interest it is not, have done so. In short Mr. Baring 
wants to persuade us that the change would in effect be alto- 
gether immaterial,—the mere substitution of a large class which 


is provident, thoughtful, and shrewd, for another smaller class, 


perhaps equally provident, thoughtful, and shrewd, but which 
appears to have at present somewhat exclusive privileges. 
Well, if the effect be really so entirely insignificant,—we 
should object to changing the cause. No sensible man cares 
for the voting power who finds his thoughts and interests 
already powerfully expressed by a hundred voices. If we 
have got a machine already which in fact produces the same 
article with say 400,000 borough voters, it is clearly childish 
to invent a new one which requires 800,000 or 900,000 
borough voters to produce the same result. Unless you want 
to effect a real change, do not substitute a more troublesome 


for a less troublesome machinery. If the working class is | 


virtually represented already, let us not seek to remedy a 
purely chimerical grievance. 

But the truth is that the reformers who try to advocate this 
view do not believe in it themselves. ‘They think, no doubt, 
as we do, that the highest section of the working class is as 
good as, perhaps better than, the section of small shopkeepers 
immediately above it in wealth, but they do not think that it 
is the same. They are compelled therefore to argue in the 
same breath on the double hypothesis that they are to have 
the whole power and that they are to have only a part, and 
to mix up the two ideas as much as possible. That they 
will have the whole power before another half-century is 
passed, if the principle of the Reform Act of 1832 without any 
qualification, is to be carried lower and lower in the social 
scale, is certain ;—that they will have only a part at the first 


step is equally certain ; and the democratic speakers are very 


clever in confounding the two classes of arguments. First they 
say with Mr. Baines, ‘Don’t be frightened at nothing, we 
propose to make the working classes only one-fourth of the 
borough constituencies;’ then they add, with Mr. Baring, ‘and 
see, too, what respectable views they have, even if they did sup- 
plant you altogether.’ And what with shuffling now on to this 
foot of the argument, now on to that, it is not easy to bring 
them toany distinct issue. Thinking men are, however, well 
convinced that the next Reform Bill must decide the contro. 
versy between the representation of the whole national thought, 
and democracy, or the representation of one clement alone 
which it contains. There is no such reason for ejecting the 
middle class from its electoral rights as there was for 
ejecting the oligarchy which abused those rights in 1832; 
and if it is done, or if the first step is taken towards doing it 
Without reserving any principle which shall permanently 
secure them, we may conclude that it isin deference to that 
strange and causeless fatalism which seems to possess practical 
men with a reluctant conviction that democracy is the ‘ mani- 
fest destiny’ towards which the Liberal party must be content 
to drift,—slowly if it can, rapidly if it must. 

There is one argument which now and then creeps into the 
speeches of those who take the line of Mr. Baines and Mr. 
Baring which has, we believe, in reality a more pernicious in- 
fluence than those which they put in the front of the battle. 
It is that the ‘direct influence which wealth and rank 
naturally secure in the representation of the nation should 
be set against the overwhelming influence of numbers. After 
all, it is argued, men of ample means and with the tastes and 
tone, and perhaps the prejudices of the wealthier classes, 
must in most cases be the organs through whom the working 


classes, even when numerically omnipotent, will be obliged to | 


State resources necessary for poor men who give up their time 
for politics. If this were so, the argument, except so far as it 
rests on to corrupting influence of wealth and station, on which 
few would dare to urge it, would fall to the ground. But grant- 
ing that this were not to be so,—granting that the constituencies 
preferred to find men willing to give their time gratuitously 
| to the nation, so long as they accepted their views from the 
| electors, of what nature would be the indirect influence thus 
| acquired over the course of politics? We believe it would be 
| far worse for the middle class than that more complete exclu- 
sion from electoral influence which pure democracy en- 
sures. Thinking men obliged to adopt, in order to obtain 
| political influence at all, a creed which does not properly 
belong to them, will always do more harm than good to 
the views they would naturally prefer to represent, by the hesi- 
tating touches with which they timidly modify their assumed 
belief, in the interest of their more natural creed. Nowhere 
do we sce this more curiously than in the forced Radicalism of 
such men as Mr. T. Baring himself. You can see perfectly 
well that he is not really satisfied with this proposed drifting 
to democracy,—that he wishes to see the working class repre- 
sented, but that he does not wish to sce the class of opinions 
not generally entertained by the working class dispossessed of 
their influence. He tries to persuade himself that the only 
popular method for effecting the first purpose will not effect 
the second. But he cannot really convince himself that it will 
not. He, and all those who speak like him, express working- 
class views on Reform in the cautious tone and with the dubious 
accent of middle-class thinkers. In doing so they do infinitely 
more harm to the views they thus respectfully put aside 
than the democrats who, like Mr. George Wilson and his 
Manchester Reform Union, blurt out at once their belief that 
the majority of hands ought to rule, not the majority of 
thoughts. The ‘moderate’? adherent of democracy who 
says, ‘It is really not so dangerous as it is supposed to be,” 
or, ‘* I, for one, have great confidence in the working men of 
England,” or, “‘ What is the great difference after all between 
the artizans and the present constituencies?” or who in any 
other amiable way blinks the questions and suggests quite 
another issue, is far more certain to prejudice the views he 
intuitively respects than the democrat who says out at once 
‘A million men thinking the same monotonous thought ought 
to have ten times as much representative power as a hundred 
‘thousand men who have painfully formed an independent 
‘opinion on the subject; and the interests of the former, all of 
| the same kind, should have ten times as many exponents at 
the poll as the interests of the latter, however various, even 
| though the result of that may be that the latter never get a real 
| representation at all.” Indirect representation means only the 
power to damage an opinion by showing your hankering after 
‘it without the right or power to support it. An aristocrat at 
‘heart who accepts a radical seat is infinitely more dangerous 
‘to his order than a thorough Liberal. And a middle-class 
| Liberal, with opinions formed in the school say of Mr. Glad- 
stone or, to go out of the House, Mr. J. Stuart Mill, who 
should accept a nomination from a working-class constituency, 
| will prejudice the views of his own class far more than the 
ablest supporter of the working-class type of Liberalism. 
Indirect influence is altogether an anomaly in a representative 
‘system. A member of Parliament must either have the right 
‘to advocate boldly or he had better let it altogether alone. 
' To show leanings without daring to give votes injures instead 
of aiding the views to which the bias tends. If the middle 
' class are to give up their direct representative rightsaltogether, 
let them not attempt to retain indirect representative influence. 
We believe in the working class as quite the equal of the 
present electoral class, and would far rather trust them with 
the whole power than attempt to refract it through a middle- 
class medium of expression. But we can see neither right nor 
destiny in enfranchising one class which may be expected 
to do well, at the expense of disfranchising another which is 
admitted to have done well. 











MR. CARDWELL’S LAST DESPATCH. 





express their views, and that will so modify the spirit in| \ R. CARDWELL has had a great opportunity, perhaps 
which they are expressed as to secure more influence to the! .¥M the greatest of his political life, and he has used it well. 
middle class indirectly than the working class secures by its| The ‘ Resolutions” of the Canadian Delegates appointed to 
power of monopolizing the nomination. We believe this to! prepare a scheme for the Confederation of British America 
be partly true and partly false, but even so far as it is true! were, it appears, forwarded to this country on 7th November, 
to bear in the opposite direction to that in which it is! to obtain the preliminary approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
urged. No doubt one of the earliest effects of a pure| ment. Without their concurrence no further step could be 
democracy, and—whenever a pure democracy should be | taken, and the Colonial Office and the Cabinet were therefore 
really attained—not perhaps the worst effect, would be to! compelled to come to an immediate und final decision without 
secure the working classes the power of nominating mem-| the intervention of Parliament. There could be but little 
bers of their own class, by securing them the income from | doubt as to the way their decision would go, but there might 
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have been much as to the terms in which it should be con- 
veyed. It was not possible to reject a project so obviously 
requircd by the interests both of the Colonies and of Great 
Britain, but it was possible to consent after a gradging fashion, 
to suggest bargains, to reserve powers, to criticize details and 
carp at innovations, and snub the men who had presumed to 
think that a Colonial Parliament could be a school of states- 
manship. There was the natural temptation of the politician 
to be dreaded, as well as the tone of superiority so habitual 
with all European Ministers of State, the instinct of criticism 
to be repressed as well as the habit of command. It is so 
pleasant to feel one is helping actively in the birth of 
a new nation, giving the limbs their set and the counte- 
nance its expression,—so natural to doubt whether “ people 
out there” can understand the principles of constitu- 
tional frecdom. Mr. Cardwell has avoided every rock. 
With a hearty cordiality very rare in an English Minister 
of State, and which is felt in the Colonies as_irresis 

tibly graceful, he expresses the belief of Her Majesty's 
Government that the Canadian Delegates have earned the 
reputation of statesmen. The concord of the Delegates, he 
says, “is in the highest degree honourable to those who have 
taken part in these deliberations. It must inspire confidence 
in the men by whose judgment and temper these results have 
been attained, and wiil ever remain on record as an evidence 
of the salutary influences exercised by the institutions under 
which these qualities have been so signally developed.” 
Remembering that the universal colonial grievance is not the 
injustice, but the hauteur of Great Britain, we may conceive 
how words like these written by a Minister and sanctioned 
by a Cabinet will smooth the way of the many negotiations 
which yet remain to be arranged. 

The scheme prepared by the Delegates is, as a whole, most 
cordially approved. Mr. Cardwell has recognized the prin- 
ciple that one’s own mistakes are often pleasanter than the 
corrections by which friends seck to avoid them for us, and 
the doubts which he cannot but feel as to the working of cer- 
tain details are kept quictly out of sight. Her Majesty's 
Government “accept the resolutions as being in the deliberate 
judgment of those best qualified to decide upon the subject 
the best framework of a measure to be passed by the Imperial 
Parliament for attaining that most desirable end ’’ of ‘ com- 
plete and perfect union.” Words could seareely convey a 
more cordial approval of the principle, nor would it be easy to 
accept more heartily the most logical and mos: unpleasant re 
sult of self-government, namely, the right to make blunders 
on internal matters, if the colonists after deliberation choose 
to pay for their own expcricnce. The scheme is accepted as 
a whole, and all details of the Constitution left to the judg 
ment of those who are to live under its provisions. Only on 
two great points does the C lonial Office request any revision 
of the scheme. Mr. Cardwell had evidently while preparing 
his reply hesitated for some time about a third. Like every 
other observer on this side of the water, he had doubted 
whether the clauses securing the ascendancy of the general 
Government over the provincial authoritics were quite 
sufficiently stringent. Remembering, however, the clear 
provisions as to the right of modifying criminal law, the im- 
mense elasticity of the prerogative in cases of rebellion, the 
certainty that a popular Assembly like the Central Parliament 
with full right of taxation will ultimately accrete to itself all 
substantial power, the reservation of all military and naval 


authority to the Viceroy, and the excessive sensitivencss of 





the French Catholics as to their local institutions, he decided 
to let the resolutions stand. He was, we think, in the right. 
It is clear that the Delegates tried hard to strengthen the | 
central authority, it is certain that they could not have earried | 
a perfectly symmetrical scheme, and it is better therefore to 
leave the slight obscurity still remaining to be interpreted by 
events than to risk the determined hostility of the most sensi- | 
tive section of the people. There remained therefore but 
two points for revision. Mr. Cardwell will not delegate 
the prerogative of pardon to any but the Viceroy, and for this 
very obvious reason. If it belonged to.a Lieutenant-Governor, 
as proposed by the Delegates, he might, supposing 

province inclined towards secession, nullify all the laws 
intended to prevent that catastrophe. A law of treason 
would frighten few people if every one convicted under its 
provisions were sure of pardon from legal authority. There 
is, too, a grand mistake in the constitution of the Upper 
Chamber,—a mistake so obvious that we can only wonder it 
did not strike either Canadians or their English eritics. That 
Chamber, it was proposed, should consist of a fixed number of 
senators, all appointed for life. Consequently, in the event of 





a rooted difference of opinion between the two Houses of Par- 


liament, there would be no mode of compelling agreement 
except after the delay of a generation. In England the diffi. 
culty is averted by the power of creation, which has been used 
on a small seale several times since 1688, and the menace of 
which on a large scale once prevented a revolution. In 
America the danger is removed, though imperfectly and 
after tedious delays, by the periodical elections, which must 
bring Senate and House into ultimate though slow accord. 
Provision for the dilemma must also be made in Canada, and 
the task cannot be an impossible though it is by no means an 
easy one. The difficulty arises from the fact that the dead 
lock which is sure to occur, was intended to occur, whenever 
reformers mooted a certain range of subjects. The French 
Canadians are so afraid of having their religious establish- 
ments or their entails abolished by an Anglo-Saxon majority, 
that they insisted on giving themselves a practical veto in the 
Upper House, and like their rivals forgot that the limitation 
enables the colonial Peers gua Peers to beat the Commons qua 
Commons. It will not do simply to remove the limit of number, 
because thenthe terms of the agreement between the two races 
will be violated, but the limit might be removed with a stipu- 
lation that whenever the Viceroy increased the number he 
must create a senator from each section at the same time. 
The French would then retain their proportion, while if the 
Houses were fighting as Houses the Upper Chamber could be 
refilled with moderate Frenchmen and Anglo-Saxons, 

For the rest Mr. Cardwell asks for a deputation of Canadians 
to help him to draw his Bill, and promises when it is drawn 
to support it with all the Parliamentary influence of the 
Administration. If he will only, when he introduces the 
Bill, for once make a speech in the manner of this despatch, 
lay aside that dreadful didactic habit of his, and remember 
that an average member of Parliament has imagination, feel- 
ing, and prejudices as well as an appetite for statistics, he 
will secure for the measure a reception which will conciliate 
the Canadians much more than any eloquence of Parliamentary 
criticism. It is not often that it is given to a constitutional 
Minister to surpass Napoleon at his own work, yet it seems 
probable that Mr. Cardwell may do without effort what the 
Emperor of the French has scarcely done at the cost of a 
great campaign,—raise on the American continent a power 
which may grow into a counterpoise to the hitherto isolated 
political ascendancy of the United States. 


THE PROPOSED “ WIMBLEDON PARK ACT.” 

{o> REFUL consideration of the Bill‘ For the protection and 
£\ improvement of Wimbledon Common, and the appropria- 
tion of a portion thereof as a park or place for the enjoyment 
and recreation of the inhabitants of the parish of Wimbledon 
and adjoining parishes, and of the public at large, and for 
other purposes,” only strengthens the impression produced 
by a first perusal. The title of the Bill is in fact clearly 
deceptive ; it should have been:—‘‘A Bill to form a park 
out of Wimbledon Common, and to settle the same by 
authority of Parliament on the Right Honourable John Poyntz, 
Earl Spencer, his heirs and assigns for ever.” Viewed in 
this light, it is as simple and logical as it is bewildering to 
those who start from the idea of a benefit to be conferred 
on the public. The key to the Bill is to be found in see. 24, 
the marginal note of which runs thus :—“ Site of the mill may 
be used by Earl Spencer for building a dwelling-house.” All 
who know Wimble lon Common must have remarked the mill, 
which forms its only picturesque landmark, and gives a centre 
and a character to the whole landscape. The mill premises, it 
appears here, have been recently purchased by the Earl, for 
the purpose of enabling him, should he see fit to do so, to 
remove the said mill ;”? and upon and out of these premises, 
with other adjoining ones, plus two acres of Common, the 
Earl is authorized to erect a messuage or dwelling-house, and 
to form grounds “ for his own benefit, and for his own absolute 
property,”’? such messuage or dwelling-house not to be used 

‘for any other purpose than as and for a private residence.” 
Thus, in the midst of what is now the Common, is to rise a 
mansion for the noble Earl, secured by Act of Parliament. 
But what would a mansion be without a park? Accordingly 
see. 3 enables the ‘ protector ’’—note this semi-Cromwellian 
title, which is to be conferred upon ‘the Right Honourable 
John Poyntz, Earl Spencer, his heirs and assigns, lords of the 
manor of Wimbledon,” and which will therefore pass with 
all its prerogatives to every Jack, Tom, or Harry who may 
become the purchaser of the said manor—to “ appropriate and 
set apart” a certain portion of the Common (about 700 acres, 
it is understvod, or more than seven-tenths of the whole) “ to 
the intent that the same may be for ever hereafter held by the 
protector of the park, as and for a park or place for the enjoy- 
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ment and recreation of the inhabitants of the parish of Wim-! those portions which may remain uninclosed after the 700 
bledon and its neighbourhood, and of the public at large,” but! acres of park have been fenced in, and which portions are 
“subject to the provisions hereinafter mentioned.” This thus to be taken out of England and the sphere of English 
space he may fence in ‘‘ with such fences as he shall think | law, and annexed to Spencerland); ‘the removal from 
fit,” obstructing “‘as little as may be the view of adja- the park of all persons” (volunteers, beware!) “after the 
cent villas or residences” (the view of the wayfaring public hour of sunset, and the prevention of all unauthorized acts in the 
being held of no account); of the entrance-gates to it he park and on the Common” (again); the “ protecting and pre- 
may (by sec. 6) determine ‘the number and situation” (so | serving from injury the park and the Common” (once more), 
that they may be as few and inconveniently situate for the | ‘and the trees, shrubs, grass, walks, drives, seats, gates, 
public as he pleases). Within, he may ‘level obstructions ” | fences, and palings, and all property and effects therein, “ and 
(e. g-, all existing rifle butts), lay out rides, drives, and walks, | generally,” the ‘use, enjoyment, government, control, pro- 
with power to determine whether “any and which” of these | tection, and management of the said park,” and “ the pro- 
(see. 6), except certain thoroughfares specifically authorized by | tion and management of the Common.” Such bylaw sindeed, 
the Act, may be used for “exercise on horseback ” (so that a) with certain exceptions (including, be it remembered, that of 





canter on the grass may be forbidden) ; may “ fill up hollows, 
plant and sow tvees”’ (e. g., across any existing rifle range), 
‘shrubs, grass, and seeds,” &c., with power (by sec. 16) to 
“let for his own profit all the grass and herbage in the park ” 
(thus implying the formation of internal inclosures, and the 
possible shutting out of the public from the whole area, beyond 
such beaten paths as the “ protector” vouchsafes to throw 
open); whilst he retains all his present rights of defacing the 
surface by the sale of ‘gravel, stones, sand, turves, and bog 
earth, orsoil.”” Admission to the park, we are kindly informed 
by sec. 4, is to be “ without payment” (except when closed 
with the consent of the Home Secretary), and the gates are 
not to be closed ‘‘ before sunset” (so that the long summer 
twilights, during which the Common is so much used at pre- 
sent by the Volunteers, as well as the moonlights of all the 
year, may be rendered unavailable to the public). 

The park may indeed, by sec. 5, ‘subject as hereinafter 
provided,” and ‘with the consent of the protector,” be used 
“for any purpose of practical public utility or interest,”— 
the ‘protector’ being thus, it will be seen, not only con- 
stituted the sole arbiter of what is ‘‘a purpose of public 
utility or interest,” but empowered to refuse his consent even 
for what he recognizes to be such. But it is specifically pro- 
vided that it is not to be used for ‘ political meetings, nor for 
open-air meetings, nor for any meetings of clubs or benefit 
sucieties’’ —{ what a snobbish insult to the working men!). And 
the protector may graciously ‘‘ permit the park to be used for 
all such games and pastimes, and at such times, and in such 
places, and under and subject to such conditions and restric- 
tions as he shall think proper” (so that he may at his option 
forbid cricket or rounders, marbles or hoops); and his power 
to make bylaws on this subject is (by sec. 8) expressly ex- 
empted from the Home Secretary’s sanction, which would 
otherwise be required. The protector may again (by sec. 6) 
determine ‘‘in what places music may be played in the park”’ 
(so that a cow-boy shall not squeeze an accordion nor a bugle 
sound a call without protectoral leave); and “ generally may 
determine whether any and what other matters or things” (query, 
smoking ? wearing crinolines or peg-top trousers?) “may be 
permitted within the park ;” ‘‘ and all such permissions may 
be either specific and temporary”’ (e. g., we venture to sug- 
gest, ‘ Leave is hercby given to Miss Il. to wear a pork-pic 
hat in Wimbledon Park, between the hours of 10 and 11.30 
a.m., for ten days from this date,’—signed ‘ Spencer, Protec- 
tor’), ‘for general, and during the pleasure of the protector 


| games and pastimes), are by see. 8 not to come into operation 


until approved of by the Home Secretary,—whose sanction 
is, however, not required for their repeal or alteration. 
Offences against bylaws entail ‘such pecuniary and other 
penalties and forfeitures” as ‘the protector shall think fit,” 
no official sanction being here required (think of giving a 
‘protector’ power to ¢nvent penalties and forfeitures for the 
chastisement of the protected!)—pecuniary penalties not to 
exceed 5/. for any one offence. By the combined operation 
of secs. 5, 6, 8, and 10, it will be seen that the ‘ protector’ 
will enjoy absolute power to fine (up to 5/.) school-boys engaged 
in unauthorized games, and to confiscate: unauthorized bats 
and peg-tops. Ile would seem, however (unless himself the 
informer), to derive no pecuniary benefit from the penalties he 
may appoint (sec. 12). 

Finally, whilst retaining, as before mentioned, his existing 
rights of selling gravel, &c., and acquiring those of letting 
** for his own profit all the grass and herbage,” and of making 
money by permissions for refreshment-stalls, &c., the Karl 
retains also the ownership of the park, discharged from com - 
mon rights, &e., and “ with all such powers, rights, and 
profits not being inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
as pertain to such ownership ;” and “no additional or other 
assessment shall be made on the protector of the park... . 
by reason of the conversion of the same into a park as afore- 
said, and the improvement thereof,””—so that for 700 acres of 
inclosed plantation and pasture land he is never to pay more 
in rates and taxes than if it hal remained an open heath ! 

It would be tedious to go further into all the objections to 
this monstrous Bill. Lord Spencer must have been singularly 
ill-advised to have ventured on putting such a measure for- 
ward. If it be alleged in its defence that, as lord of the 
manors of Wimbledon, Putney, and Wandsworth, he might 
(though only with the consent of the “ homage,” @. ¢., of his 
copyholders) grant out the waste for building land, and so by 
degrees improve Wimbledon Common out of existence (1s he 
has already well nigh improved Wandsworth Common, once 
a beautiful spot likewise), the answer is simply—Let him try. 
The preservation of Wimbledon Common, as the largest uu- 
inclosed area within fifteen miles of London, has become, 
especially since the growth of the Volunteer movement, a 
matter no longer of local, but of national concernmeut. The 
lord of the manor has, as the Bill itself informs us, derived a 
considerable income from the sale of gravel, stones, turves, bog, 
sand, and earth, and other materials from the said Common,” 





of the park, and may be afterwards altered, revoked, or 
annulled.” 

So naive a demand for autocracy was surely never put for- | 
ward on behalf of a private Englishman, still less under colour | 
of promoting the “‘ enjoyment and recreation” of the public. | 
It has hitherto been the presumption of English law that! 
men’s actions are lawful until proved to be the reverse. The | 
opposite presumption is to rule within the precincts of 
Spencerdom ; there the burthen will lie in all cases on the 
* protected”’ of showing a permission for what they do. And 
to secure this peculiar jurisdiction, the protector is empowered 
from time to time to ‘‘appoint and dismiss the officers, 
keepers, and servants of the park,” and] to “determine and 
regulate their respective duties, services, and conduct ;’’ an‘ | 
this new Spencerian police, for the fulfilment of all their 


i. e., from rights which, when the original Wimbledon Park 
was sold out of the Spencer family, are understood to have been 
worth but a trifle. Let Lord Spencer receive this and be thank- 
ful. If he wishes really to benefit the neighbourhood and the 
public at large, but more especially the Volunteer public, let 
him shape a plan which, without inclosing or destroying Wim- 
bledon Common, shall provide for its effectual improvement, by 
some amount of drainage, by limiting and regulating the rights 
of gravel, turf-cutting, &e., now exercised or abused by him- 
self or others, and by the appointment of a few common- 
keepers, &c., which plan shall be carried out by some authority 
fairly representing the various parties interested in the matter, 
viz., himself, the copyholders and inhabitants of the three 
parishes in which the Common is situate—Wimbledon, Putney, 
and Wandsworth, and the public at large. Insuch a case, the 


peculiar Spencerian duties, are by sec. 13 authorized to be | sale of a few outlying scraps of land for the purpose of defray- 


sworn in as special constables, with all usual powers. 





ing expenses (which would be reduced to a minimum by the 


The ingenious device of making the whole machinery of the | suppression of the inclosure) could not be objected to; and 
Act turn upon “ permission,” not on ‘ forbiddance,” renders | the importance of the Volunteer movement would quite justify 


comparatively unimportant the otherwise extravagant power 
given to a private individual to make, and “at pleasure to 





the legalizing of the hitherto illegal, but tacitly acquiesced in, 
practice of temporarily inclosing a portion of the Common for 


repeal or alter,” bylaws for all the purposes before men- | the mectings of the National Rifle Association, and of taking 
tioned, and for other specified ones, comprising ‘‘ the exclusion | money at the gates. 


and removal of gipsies, hawkers, beggars, and other wan- 


But a Bill like this, which, under colour of the public benc- 


derers, and all improper persons,” not only from “the park,” | fit, in reality secks only to shut in one of the choicest spots in 


but from “the Common” (i. ¢., it would scem, from all, the neighbourhood of London or the pleasure and profit of 
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one man, on whom perfectly unheard-of powers are to be con- 
ferred towards extinguishing every right which is pretended 
to be assured to the public, deserves only to be scouted out 
of Parliament. Are our Volunteers really prepared to see 
Wimbledon Common placed henceforth under the arbi- 
trary control of a “protector,” who may ‘gate’ this corps 
to-day because he has a quarrel with the commanding officer, 
all Volunteer corps in general to-morrow because of the ‘ inter- 
esting’ condition of the ‘ lady protectress,’ or even for no reason 
at all? The good-will hitherto shown by the present Exar! 
towards the movement can be no guarantee either of his own, 
or of that of future protectors, when once invested with auto- 
eracy. Let the National Rifle Association look to this. 
The general public must look to itself. 








THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 

HETHER people who choose their own spouses enjoy any 

greater degree of wedded happiness than those who dutifully 
accept the choice of their parents is, to say the least of it, very 
doubtful to any one who dispassionately compares Continental 
society with that of our own country. Habit, however, has made 
the privilege or responsibility very dear to us, and the nation has 
consequently always bestowed on Royal personages a good deal of 
very honest sympathy. ‘There is almost always some wonderful 
story about the domestic relations of some member of the Royal 
House floating about the town, and recently a more absurd inven- 
tion than usual has actually found its way into print and been 
specifically contradicted. Something of snobbishness, we fear, 
enters into this prying curiosity, but there is still more of real feel- 
ing. Every one takes an interest in lovers, and when the Princess 
of Hungary marries the page the romance is irresistible. Still it is 
very questionable whether the restrictions on the marriages of the 
Royal Family do really gall very much, and certainly their stringency 
is greatly exaggerated by the popular apprehension. For along time 
past the Royal Llouses of Europe have formed themselves into a caste, 
and regard a marriage with the most illustrious nobility and with 
the humblest commoner as alike a disparagement. Precisely the 
same feeling obtains among the nobles of Germany, who also are 
a caste, and it is to be remembered that our own Royal Louse, 
national as itis in political feeling, is in its domestic relations 
rather German than English. People very rarely do what degrades 
them in their own esteem, and whatever may be the convenience 
of morganatic alliances, they are not generally calculated to raise 
the character of those who contract them. A king marrying a 
milliner and leaving his kingdom without an heir, to be the prey of 
his powerful neighbours—a prince of a Royal House openly espous- 
ing an opera-dancer or a peasant—these are things which must some- 
times be endured as the least of two evils, but which it is scarcely 
desirable to encourage. Legalize morganatic alliances and at least 
for the moment you do encourage them. What, however, is per- 
haps the secret feeling of most people is this—that the Royal Mar- 
riage Act restricts the liberty of our Princes too much, that its pro- 
visions can only be justified by the necessity of providing for the 
succession to the Crown, and that there are Princes of the Blood 
whose chance of succeeding to the Royal dignity is absolutely nil. 
If this be so, the law, whether it works well or not, is not alto- 
gether in a satisfactory state. But is it so? 

The common law of England seems to have rather lightly 
esteemed those members of the Royal Family who were not in 
the immediate line of the succession. Only the King’s children 
are entitled to sit at the side of the Cloth of Estate in the 
House of Lords, and according to Blackstone the law gives no 
special precedence to any members of the Royal Family but the 
children, grandchildren, uncles, brothers, and nephews of the 
reigning Sovereign. In 1718, when George I. was quarrelling with 
the Prince of Wales, the King claimed to educate the Prince's 
children, and though ten of the Judges, under the influence of 
Lord Macclesfield, the Chief Justice, decided in his favour, the 
arguments of the two dissentieuts are generally considered to be 
the sounder, Perhaps, however, the rule established by that 
decision is the more convenient, and we have at all events the con- 
solation of knowing that it male the Chief Justice a Chancellor, 
an Earl, and the last English judge who has been convicted of cor- 
ruption. But there can be no doubt that the Crown had from the 
earliest times the control of the marriages of the Royal Family. 
Even the two dissentient judges agreed to this, and the right has 
been exercised by the Plantagenets and Tulors even with respect 
to collaterals so remote as third and fourth cousins, A queen- 
dowager was at one time thought able to choose for herself, but 
when the widow of Henry Y. exercised her liberty and married a 








Welshman, Parliament hastened to prohibit similar alliances with- 
out the King’s consent, as giving “‘ comfort and example to other 
ladies of estate, who are of the Blood Royal, more lightly to dis- 
parege themselves.” Nor did the want of the King’s approbation 
merely bring down his displeasure on those who contracted such 
marriages. ‘They were guilty of a high contempt, and contempts 
were within the cognizance of the Court of Star Chamber. The law 
remained unaltered when that Court was abolished, only there was 
no way of enforcing it. And the curious result followed that when 
George LII. wanted to punish his brothers, he found himself in the 
condition of a parochial minority which has voted'a poor-rate. He 
had a perfect right, but no means of enforcing it. ‘The result was 
the passing of the 12 George ILI., cap. 11. 

This Act, commonly known as the Royal Marriage Act, has been 
made the subject of a vast deal of indignant, eloquence, but in the 
shape in which it actually became law is not, we think, unreason- 
able. It in effect provides that no descendant of George II. (other 
than the issue of princesses married into foreign families) who is 
under twenty-five, shall be capable of contracting marriage without 
the Sovereign’s consent, and such a marriage is absolutely void. 
But any such descendants who are over twenty-five may either 
obtain the Sovereign’s consent, or secondly, they may send a notice 
to the Privy Council of their intention to marry, and then after 
waiting a year the marriage will be good to all intents and pur- 
poses whatever, unless both Houses of Parliament have previously 
expressed their disapproval of it. 

So far as the Act limits the liberty of marriage of princes under 
twenty-five, are they not rather to be envied than pitied? In 
France, for instance, everybody is put under the very same restraint. 
Nobody can marry under twenty-five without the consent of 
his parents, as the American lady who married Jerome Bona- 
parte found to her cost. <A recent case has occurred in our 
own Courts where an English lady was repudiated by her 
French husband on similar grounds. Cases like these, in which 
the laws of one country conflict with those of another, of 
course involve hardship, but marriages contracted by very 
young people without their parents’ consent are commonly 
imprudent, and often shameful. Why should a parent or the 
Crown refuse its consent to a suitable alliance? If, however, the 
prince has reached an age which makes it probable that he is 
the best judge of his own happiness, can he complain that he has 
to give the Legislature suitable notice of his intention? If the 
Sovereign should refuse his consent through caprice or mere 
family pride, it is not very likely that both Houses of Parliament 
would unite to pander to his wishes. Ordinary human feeling 
would certainly be on the side of the lovers, and the Legislature is 
by no means driven either to sanction or prohibit the intended 
union for all purposes. It might follow the precedent set by the 
statute which legitimated the natural children of John of Gaunt 
by Catherine Swinford, and enact that the issue of the marriage 
should have no claim to succeed to the throne. 

It may indeed be contended that every legitimate public object 
would be gained by simply enacting that a marriage without the 
consent of the Crown should give to the issue ne right of succes- 
sion to the Crown—or, in other words, by making such an alliance 
morganatic by operation of law. But in that case it would be 
impossible to hinder even the heir apparent from contracting such 
a marriage. ‘The succession to the Crown might be endangered, 
and it is not possible to draw any line between the nearer and 
more distant relatives of the Sovereign. The Queen's first cousin 
has, humanly speaking, no chance whatever of inheriting the 
Crown, but even a fifth or sixth cousin might possibly be heir- 
presumptive, and quite certain to succeed. The heir presumptive 
of the Due de Bordeaux is the Count of Paris, his eighth or 
ninth cousin. 

After all the Sovereign has only power to delay any Royal mar- 
riage. If George ILI. had been able to delay the marriages of his 
brothers there would have been no great harm done. ‘The Duke of 
Cumberland married the widow of a Devonshire squire and daughter 
of an Irish peer, and there is grave reason for doubting whether His 
Royal Highness in so doing did not commit bigamy. The Duke of 
Gloucester married the widow of Lord Waldegrave, an illegitimate 
scion of the Walpole family. If the young Princes had been obliged 
to wait a year or two, there would have been no great cause of regret, 
even if the ladies had been eventually forsaken. Lads of their age 
could scarcely be expected to turn from the blandishments of widows 
as resolutely as the elder Mr. Weller. Nodoubt the law now throws 
great obstacles in the way of such mésa/liances. A Prince of the 
Blood does not like to curb his marital ardour, nor to put himself 
in open opposition to the Crown. But the only justification of an 
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unequal marriage is a deliberate conviction that it is essential to 
happiness, and where a member of the Royal Family has such a 
conviction he can have his own way, or at least he cannot be pre- 
yented from having it by the Crown. If he feels that the Legislature 
would take the same view of his conduct as the Sovereign, it seems 
just as well that a squabble in the Royal House should not be made 
public, and besides, he could almost always get the same terms as 
the Duke of Sussex obtained for the Duchess of Inverness. In- 
deed that practically was a morganatic alliance, for though void 
in point of law it was recognized by the King and by society. The 
case of a princess marrying a nobleman does present some diffi- 
culty, for there-is no reason why the issue of such a marriage 
should not inherit their father’s dignities. But it seems better on 
the whole to leave so mere a possibility to be provided for by 
statute. If any morganatic marriage is to be legalized all must 
be, and to put it in the power of any member of the Royal Family 
to contract such an alliance at his own mere option is worse than 
the existing state of things. Nor does it seem possible to avoid 
the conclusion that if the marriage of a member of the Royal 
Family should meet with the express disapproval of the whole 
Legislature, it would be either disgraceful in itself or dangerous to 
the public welfare. In the one case the illegality of the marriage 
would add little or nothing to its discredit, in the other the 
princely personage is only asked to subordinate his feelings to his 
duties. 
A FRENCH VIEW OF ANIMAL INTELLECT. 
F any English sportsman should happen to know a little 
French, and have in him a little of the spirit of Charles 
Lamb, we recommend him by all means to spend a few of his 
meditations in the company of the French author whom we now 
take the liberty of introducing to him.* It is no longer expected 
in polite society that you should know anything about the people 
whom you introduce. Indeed it is, perhaps, sometimes the fashion 
now to introduce yourself. Be this as it may. Of M. Toussenel 
we know personally nothing, except what we gather from his 
book, namely, that he is an ardent sportsman, and strange to say, 
an equally ardent socialist ; a man, too, who with the minutest 
and most practical knowledge of his own pet hobby, combines 
the most visionary ideas about cosmogony and the spheres, and 
crowns the whole with a very amusing hatred of the English, 
whom he thinks it not enough to stigmatize as “a nation of shop- 
keepers” without adding that we are a nation of “ red-haired 
Jews,”—which some people will think very severe abuse. For 
our part, the society of M. Toussenel is so exceedingly fresh, 
original, and his knowledge of animal life so delicate and sur- 
prising, that we are not particularly offended at his dislike of our 
character as Englishmen and red-haired Jews, the less so as he 
professes his belief that the “ dog in man is the best part of him,” 
and we feel that there is a great deal of dog in Englishmen, for 
if the French character is compounded in equal parts of the tiger 
and the monkey, as one of their greatest authorities has said, it ap- 
pears to us that the English character is compounded in almost equal 
parts of the dog and the lion. And with this allotment by 
Providence between us of animal characteristics we are, on the 
whole, satisfied, for if the monkey excel the dog in versatility 
of talent, the dog, we think, transcends the monkey in nobility 
of soul. As for the lion and tiger,-—the former may be conceded 
to bear the finer name, fame, and mane, but for all the rest the 
royal beasts are much of a muchness, both as in respect of 
their vices, so in respect of their virtues,—if they have any. 
The early part of the book is filled by very wild and occasionally 
insufferably stupid rhodomontade about the creative power of the 
planets and other dreary stuff. But any reader who judged of the 
author's capacity to enter into and describe animal nature from 
the introductory pages would be greatly mistaken. For when 
M. Toussenel descends to the dog, the wolf, and fox, the hare, the 
stag, and wild boar, he is something more than a Nimrod, and 
something better also than an inspired idiot, though often eccen- 
tric and always original. 

Looking at the four-footed species from a civilized point of view, 
he divides them first into two great and obvious classes, domestic and 
wild. ‘The former he subdivides into auxiliary and domestic proper. 
The species auxiliary to man, his fellow-labourers, are the dog, the 
horse, the ass, the mule, the domestic ruminants, the cat, and the 
ferret. Purely domestic are the pig, the goai, the sheep, the guinea- 
pig, and rabbit. ‘The wild animals, again, he subdivides into those 
which ought to be preserved and those which should be destroyed. 
The former comprise the wild boar, the stag, the fallow deer, the 
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roebuck, the chamois, wild goat, and isard, the hare, wild rabbit, 
&c., and among others the wolf. But the fox, according to M. 
Toussenel's idea, is to be destroyed, because he was of all time 
the emblem of infamy—because when Christ complained that 
He had not where to lay Tis head the fox had a hole, and 
because now, when the wretched pauper is starved to death, the 
fox is the pampered pet of the English aristocrat as Viscount 
Hlardinge testifies. But though M. Toussenel brings these 
terrible counts against the fox, it is plain that in the midst 
of his well-simulated hatred there is a sneaking love for the 
clever beast, whom he describes with a zest little short of 
genius. We shall only pick one point out of this wonderful 
chapter, namely, about the relative dignity of the fox, wolf, and 
dog. ‘The wolf and dog belong to the noble caste, formed 
by nature for war and government—the wolf, indeed, as a 
bandit and filibuster, the dog as emblem of the soldier and 
police—the former being the symbol of revolution, the latter of 
order. But the fox is the pariah of the genus. And yet mark 
the lesson thereby conveyed. ‘+ Why,” asks M. Toussenel, “ why 
does the fox lead a married life and the dog not?” I shall 
not wait, the author says, until the Institute answers my 
question, for I should probably have to wait a long time; and 
yet the answer is plain. “The fox lives in wedlock and not the 
dog. Why? Because there are men born to marry and men who are 
born to single life. The dog does not marry, because he is ex- 
clusively cast in the mould of ambition and friendship, that is to 
say, because he has a destiny of devotion and social usefulness to 
accomplish, and because it suits not the interests of man, king of 
the globe, that dog should be distraught in his occupations of a 
superior order by the cares of a family. Dog must be ready to 
follow man in all places, at all hours, ready to shed his blood to the 


last drop in his service. ... . Great geniuses and great founders 
have no wives, because they cannot be hampered by family ties. 
Married men make bad soldiers... . . And therefore the fox, 


from whom man can derive little use in the embellishment and 
improvement of the globe, may marry without doing much harm 
to humanity.” Let foxes and shopkeepers marry, says M. 'Tous- 
senel, and they are all thieves together. But although the fox is 
matrimonially inclined he is not monogimous. Tis marriage lasts 
during the education of his family only. When all his children 
are started in life the tie is dissolved, and he is free to contract a 
new alliance. Then, again: —the fox in single life is an honest 
fellow, it is only when they marry that foxes and shopmen begin 
to cheat and steal. So says M. Toussenel. 

For the dog M. Toussenel has an affection bordering upon 
animal worship. To the dog he thinks man owes the first rudi- 
ments of civilization, And by this token :—without the dog man 
could never have kept sheep, which was clearly the first step in 
civilization. Upon this topic he says quaintly enough, ‘ I know 
no more crushing condemnation of our actual phase than the tiny 
minority of animals we have been able to civilize. ‘The impotence 
of the civilized man to rally round him all the beasts of the field 
is, in fact, the most geometrical demonstration of the subversive cha- 
racter of civilization!” And he adds as his reason, ‘* because the 
immense majority of the animal species have been created to love 
man and serve him, and the secret ambition of almost all is to ally 
themselves to their legitimate sovereign, although hitherto the dog 
is perhaps the only one who has had the courage to act upon his 
own opinion.” But this is not all. ‘The East is the cradle of 
civilization because the East is the cradle of the dog. ‘Take away 
the dog from the East, and what have you left ?—another 
America ; the Roman, the Greek, the Egyptian, the Chinese, are 
nothing better than Aztecs (Mexicans) and Peruvians! The dog 
alone constitutes the whole superiority of the East over the 
west. For what, indeed, it may be asked is the result of the 
whole intellectual effort of the Mohican? 'To track game. Now 
a young bandy-legged terrier knows as much about it in six months 
as the most intelligent savage at the end of a life-time. The 
natives of the East who had the dog were thus dispensed from the 
physical drudgery which absorbed the time and energies of the 
Redskins, They had surplus time left to create new industries. 
IIence the origin of arts and handicrafts. Hence the ditlerence 
between the old and new worlds,” 

If this is not ingenious, what is? Nay, M. ‘Toussenel ascribes 
cannibalism to the want of the dog. Man ate man for want of a 
dog to get him game. “ Anthropophagy is endemic,” says our 
author, “ in countries disinherited of the dog.” 

But we can enter no further into the contents of this delight- 
ful book, which bristles with paradoxes, absurdities, wit, and 
delicate observation. We do not recommend it to those who can- 
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not enjoy nonsenst as well as sense. But if any one feels that 
other men’s nonsense may lend a delightful edge to his own wisdom, 
let him lose no time in setting up M. Toussenel ‘in a corner of his 
study. 





THE DOUGLAS FAMILY: WAS THE ANC2STOR OF 
THE DUKE OF HAMILTON ILLEGITIMATE? 


[We have been favoured with the following statement of the | 
claim of Lord Torphichen to be heir general of the {louse of | 
Douglas. ] | 


“ W* have lately had our attention directed to some remarks 

in connection with the illustrious House of Douglas, but 
we believe it is not generally known that the line of that ancient 
and noble family is represented by the Right Honourable Roperr 
SANDILANDs, eighteenth Baron of Calder and eleventh Lord 
TorRPHICHEN. 

Ilis ancestor, Sir James de Sandilandis, from whom he is the 
fifteenth in direct descent, married (1348) Alienora Douglas (relict 
of Alexander Bruce, Earl of Carrick), daughter of Archibald 
Douglas, of Douglas, by Dornagilla, daughter of John Comyn, of 
Badenoch, and only sister of William, first Earl of Douglas, who 
succeeded to the Douglas estates on the death of his uncle Hugh 
without issue in 1543. 

Earl William married Margaret, daughter aud heiress of Donald, 
Earl of Mar. By this marriage he had one son, James, and one 
daughter, Lady Isabella. On the death of William, first Earl of 
Douglas, in 1384, his son James succeeded as second Earl, and 
married Margaret, daughter of Robert II., King of Scotland. He 
fell at Otterburn (1588) without surviving issue. On his death 
his only sister, Lady Isabella Douglas, Countess of Mar and 
Garioch, succeeded to the unentailed portions of the estate of 
Douglas, but not to the Earldom, which was a male fief, and in the 
terms of the entail of 1342 (the lawful male issue of Earl William 
being spent) the Karldom of Douglas fell to Archibald Douglas, 
Lord of Galloway, natural son of Sir James Douglas, of Douglas, 
so well known as * The Good Sir James.” On the death of 
Lady Isabella Douglas, Countess of Mar and Garioch in 1419, 
also without issue (the whole legitimate descendants of William, 
jirst Karl of Douglas, being then exhausted), the representation 
of the family fell to the grandson of Alienora Douglas, Sir James 
Sandilands, third of Calder, only son of Sir James Sandilands, 
second of Calder, by his wife the Princess Johanna, daughter of 
Robert II., King of Scotland, and from this period his descend- 
ants have continued to quarter the arms of Douglas with their 
own as heir general of that noble family. 

Earl William, however, had a son, George Douglas, by Mar- 
garet, Countess of Angus, and for some consideration which does 
not appear Sir James Sandilands, second of Calder, was induced 
to convey to this George Douglas, Earl of Angus, his right of 
succession to the Douglas estates by a charter, which was confirmed 
by King Robert III. in 1398. This charter was produced from 
the Douglas charter chest in the celebrated ‘* Douglas cause.” 

George Douglas, Earl of Angus, to whom these rights were 
conveyed, was clearly a natural son of William, first Earl of 
Douglas, by Margaret, Countess of Angus. And this charter by 
itself (even were there no further evidence) establishes the point, | 
for Sir James Sandilands could have no right to renounce, if 
George Douglas, Earl of Angus, had been a lawful son of Earl 
William, the uncle of Sir James Sandilands. 

To enable George Douglas to succeed to or take the Earldom of 
Angus, a resignation by his mother and a re-conveyance of it in | 
his favour by the Crown was had recourse to, just as if he had | 
been an absolute stranger, and which would have been quite un- | 
necessary had he been legitimate. 

While, however, Sir James Sandilands thus resigned his right | 
of succession ¢o the lands in favour of George, Earl of Angus, he 
could not lesion the title which was in him of represeating the | 
Douglas bloo?, and which, on the death of Isabella, Countess 
of Mar and Garioch, became permanently vested in his de- 
scendants. 

Thus the House of Douglas is now undoubtedly represented by 
Lord Torphichen.” 


| 











The point raised by our correspondent on behalf of Lord Torp- 
hichen is one rather for the Scotch Law Lords than for the 
columns of a newspaper, but we will venture to make one or two 
comments on it. The gist of it is of course that George Douglas, | 
Earl of Angus, the ancestor of the present Duke of Hamilton, was 
the illegitimate, and not, as has been supposed, the younger legiti- 
mate son of William, first Earl of Douglas. No doubt the exclu- | 


sion of George Douglas from the succession to the Earldom of 
Douglas after the death of his brother James (second Earl) without 
issue might be a presumption of illegitimacy, if it were not that 
the fact of a naturalson of the “ Good Lord James” being preferred 
to him, shows that there was quite another sort of cause for this 
preference, namely, the eminent services not only of the Good Lord 
James, but of his natural son, Archibald Douglas, Lord of Gallo- 
way, himself, both of which are gratefully recognized in former 
grants to this Archibald, a man of great power and influence. 
Next, the supposition in ‘‘ Douglas’ Peerage” seems not an impro- 
bable one, that there had been an entail of the Earldom, &c., on 
this Archibald before the second marriage of Eurl William and the 
birth of George Douglas, between whose age and that of his elder 
half-brother there seems to have been a difference of about thirty 
years. Supposing this to have been the case, nothing would be 
more natural than the course pursued, seeing that George would 
be provided for otherwise as the heir of his mother in the Earldom 
of Angus. Still the new Angus branch of the Douglases (the 
Ited Douglases, as they were called for distinction) were always 
looking forward to the possibility of recovering possession of the 
Douglas property, in which they ultimately succeeded by taking 
part with the Crown against the Black Douglases. Surely there is 
nothing remarkable in their strengthening their claims by obtain- 
ing from Sir James Sandilands in 1398 a transfer of any possible 
claims of his to the Douglas estates (with the prospect, too, of the 
Lady Isabella, the inheritor of the unentailed estates, dying childless, 
as she did in 1419), as there might be aclaim on Sandilands’ part 
on the ground of George Angus having been once passed over. But 
it 7s remarkable, and requires to be accounted for, that Sir James 
Sandilands should surrender any such rights on his part, if he had 
anything like the superior title now claimed for him. ‘The renun- 
ciations and transfers of even untenable claims are so frequent 
among Scotch legal records that the transfer by Sandilands is in itself 
no argument in frvour of superior right, while it is a presumption 
against it. Could Sandilands transfer his succession to the Douglas 
estates to a stranger, as George Douglas was on this hypothesis ? 
Nor does the argument drawn from the ‘ resignation” and re-grant 
of the Earldom of Angus seem more tenable. There are plenty 
of such forms of procedure in cases of wives and husbands, mothers 
and sons. The first Duke of Mamilton of the mixed blood of 
Hamilton and Douglas, for example, sueceeded exactly in this way 
to the Dukedom of Hamilton, during the life of his mother, who 
was Duchess in her own right. So that, on the whole, as far as 
the present evidence goes, we see no reason to doubt the legitimacy 
of the Angus branch of the Douglases, and adhere to our state- 
ment that the heir male of the Douglases is the Duke of Hamilton, 
and the heir gezeral the Countess of Home. 


THE CAMOKRA, 
[From our SrectaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Naples, November, 1864. 
TueReE is, or rather was, a thing at Naples, I really do not 
know whether to term it institution or corporation, with the 
name of which the stranger cannot fail to become at once familiar, 


| but with whose real nature until quite recently it baffled the 


sagacity of the keenest investigator to become acquainted. I 


| allude to that once mysterious entity the Camorra, mention where - 


of was made on every occasion in reference to every conceivable 
fact as the influence of preponderating importance, an influence 
which a Neapolitan seemed to conceive as pervading every section 
of his world, in the same occult and volatilized essence in which the 
German conceives the Zeitjeist to circulate though the universe. 
The Camorra was spoken of as being here, there, and everywhere. 
What it was precisely, where it lived, how it was constituted, was 
never to be clearly defined, but that it existed, and existed very 
effectively, was a point on which no one was incredulous. Every 
one had some practical experience of its hidden power, but few 
knew its organization and real extent. It is only since the revo- 
lution that light has been let in upon the dark subject by the 
arrest of the members of this mysterious body, and especially by 
the seizure of a considerable correspondence, now in the archives of 


the police office. What has thus been discovered is of a most 


' astonishing nature, and I think that whoever wishes to understand 
' the social features of Naples ought to study well these facts, not 


mercly in their sensation aspects, but in reference to the peculiar 
light they shed back upon the Neapolitan world at large. 

What inay have been the origin of the Camorra is an obscure 
point, but it seems to me that the evidence certainly preponderates 
in favour of its being an institution of Spanisl: importation. In 
whatever locality, however, may have been its cradle, it isin Naples 
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alone that it attained the proportions that could invest it witha 
political influence. That influence was expresse | by an all- 
pervading and strictly organized levy of blackmail by a brother- 
hood of confederate bullies. In Naples, where notoriously all re- 
gulations prescribed by authority were habitually made sport of, 
where the dictates of law were easily and openly reducel to a 
dead letter, the impositions deereel by this occult association 
were levied with the strictness of a jealous tribunal that scorns 
the abuse of exemption, and were paid with the regularity of a 
society whose simple honesty never could contemplate withholding 
adue. Thata ban lof reckless bravoes should succeed in estab- 
lishing a reign ‘of terror is not wonderful, but it seems to mea 
phenomenon full of suggestive matter for the illustration of 
Neapolitan character how all classes and all sections acquiesced in 
the usurped ascendency, and how they habitually reclined upon it 
for protection, just as in other countries people look for protection 
to the police force in return for the taxes paid to the State. 
In Naples the oly tax which was paid without fraud was the 
fixed charge which on alinost every bargain struck in trade had to be 
handed over to a big, lounging, flashy fellow, with a jaunty air 
and a devil-may-care cast of the eye, who from morning to night 
kept hanging about some particular spot, and immediately stepped 
forward to take his due as soon as one of his tributaries in the 
neighbourhood had made a bargain,—a due the payment whereof 
happened without one word of that shrill altercation which is the 
infallible accompaniment of every other money transaction in Naples. 
On what ground this tribute could be demanded (it amounted to a 
tithe, 1am informed) was not apparent. ‘There was no visible 
connection between the Camorrist and the bargain that had been 
struck which could explain his claim toa fee, yet that fee was 
claimed, and paid punctually and ungrudgingly. At every step 
which brought you in contact with dealers you inevitably encoun- 
tered this Argus-eyed and unfailing taxgatherer. Did you take a 
boat ? ‘There stepped forward a fellow whom you had not observed, 
who received some money from your boatmen before they pushed off. 
Did you enter a hackney carriage on the stand, before giving his 
horse the lash your driver dropped some coppers into the hands of a 
flashy gentleman, who passed his day lazily smoking one cigar after 
another ou achair just outside a cafv, a stone's throw off. Did 
youenter ashe to buy a pair of gloves? and as you left the shop 
you would . cet the same imperturbable gentleman stepping in 
to fetch his already prepared fee, which was given without de- 
mur. ‘There really was no limit to the range within which the 
ascendency of this strange confraternity might be circumscribed. It 
reached the highest and dived down to the lowest walks of trading 
life. ‘The prevalent vice of this country is the passion for gaming. 
Iam positively assure! that in the low and ill-famed taverus of the 
worst quarters, which are frequented by the true descendants of 
the historical lazzaroni, there was always a Camorrist lolling about 
the place, who received at the end of the evening a tithe of the 
winnings made by the lucky gamesters who had been having a 
bout at cards. At the same time the Camorrist was a recognized 
appendage of mercantile houses of high standing, for he ensured 
that which otherwise was out of the question—the speedy despatch 
of goods through the Customs and the reduction of all fees to a 
fixed payment. Whether the Government was a gainer by the 
arrangement may be fairly doubted, but what was universally felt 
was, that only through it could commercial business proceed quickly 
and safely. For the organization of the Camorra had its code of 
morals, which was strictly observe l. If it rested in principle on 
extortion, it practically compensate] for it to some extent by 
affording a certain protection. Thus it happened that in the 
prisons, where as a rule the men not members of the sect were 
subject to usurious impositions from its acolytes, the Camorristi 
assumed a sort of dictatorship, superseding that of the regular 
authorities, and according at times special privileges as a favour. 
Thus the first day Baron Poerio entered the Vicaria he was 
accosted by a stranger, who presente] him with a stiletto, saying 
politely, ‘* Take this, your Excellency ; we authorize you to carry 
weapons.” But how was this mysterious brotherhood recruitel, 
and how was it constituted? On this heal formerly there was 
much darkness, which has been dissipated by the documents seized 
when the great razzia was made on the Camorristi in the prisons. 








A more curious collection of papers does not exist. ‘They consist 
of letters written by the president of one lodge to another on the 
business of the association. From these it is established that the 
society had its grades of novitiate. 
a candidate had to pass apprenticeship, ofteu for years, asa L’icctolto, 
during which he served as the raG of some Camorrist, with the 
duty to execute his commands, whatever they might be--and they 
were often of a kind to merit the reward of the gallows—without 


Before becoming & Camorrist 














having any right to participate in the gains of the society, which 
were religiously shared by the fall mombers in duly apportioned 
lots. ‘The higher grade could be gained only by some sanguinary 
exploit perpetrated by command of the sect, if performed on the 
person of a member, for it was an inexorable law that no Camorrist 
should be killed by another except in virtue of a sentence voted 
solemnly by the lodge. A profane life was at the disposal of any 
Camorrist, but to strike one of the brotherhood without the 
warrant of authority was punished with death, and that this 
was not a vain threat is proved by the documents I have 
alluded to, and by an extraordinary occurrence last year in 
Castel Capuano, where a Camorrist who had committed this 
crime was condemned to death by his brethren, and preserved his 
life only by the vigorous exertions of the gaoler. Indeed the dis- 
cipline of this singular association of evildoers wes astonishing, and 
gives evidence of a self-government which for Naples was unique. 
The letters at the police-ofiice throw a flood of light on this head. 
They constitute for the most part the correspondence between 
Zingone, chief of the Camorrain San Francesco, Mormile, chief in 
Castel Capuano, and Salvatore Crescenzo, called * Il Gran’ Uomo,” 
and who figures as one before whose superiority every loyal Camor- 
rist bows with deference. It is impossible to conceive the ollicial 
regularity and style of these abominably written and spelt com- 
munications without a specimen. With a most business-like 
gravity the resolutions voted by the lodge are conveyed from one 
to the other in phrases that must often raise a smile. On one oc- 
casion Mormile announces that some brethren newly arrived in 
gaol “have been sentenced for not having been able to fulfil the 
duties taught by our predecessors, these men having failed in 
destroying that infamous evildoer Pasquale Capozzo, who com- 
mitted a well-known infamy, of which all Europe was informed,” 
The usual form of address is, ** Dear Comrade and all the Com- 
rades,” and the letter generally begins with announcing that ‘* My 
duty has been to call together the society, and to put under discus- 
sion as follows.” Allow me to insert one longer extract, for I 
think it gives a very complete view of how the affairs of the sect 
were managed. It is written by Mormile, a worthy with a long 
brevet of crimes, now locked up in the Muratte of Florence, and is 
addressed to his brother bravo, Zingone :—* Dear Comrade,” he 
writes, “after saluting you, together with all the comrades, I transmit 
You and Comrade Ricchezza are to have ten 
Ottaiano and Monaciello have a right to 
ten carlinsand a half. To Bascolo seven carlins and a half. As 
for Simonetta his portion is kept back. The whole sum amounts 
to four ducats and two grains. You must keep back twenty-seven 
grains from Comrade Ricchezza’s share, for he has to give two 
The sum which is still to 


to you your shares. 
carlins less two grains, 


carlins and seven grains to Branchale. 
be transmitted to you is thirty-seven carlins and four grains. 
Besides this morning the society has pleased to decree a lifting 
of hands [amnesty] from off all the Camorristi under punish- 
ment, ant they came back into the society. Besides the Camor- 
risti who were to the left, and could not vote, have been put 
in their places. Besides when Salvatore de Crescenzo caine he asked 
grace for the Camorristi under punishment. We all opposed this, 
for I] Ciueciaro because of the letter he sent to Vizzofaleone to 
our comrade Andolfo for the letter was prejudicial to the society. 
We have called Andolfo to take cognizance of the letter. And 
Andolfo has assured us that he never receive the letter, swearing 
on his honour. And it is thus that this morning we have discussed 
the business of Ciucciaro, and finding him not in fault have lifted 
the hand off him also, that is to say, have put him on the left of 
the society. And this is all.” [think you will almit that this is 
a singular specimen of thieves’ correspondence, for which | am in- 
debted to M. Mare Monuier, Everything was here plainly re- 
duced to a system, which certainly did not exist in the legitimate 
walks of Neapolitan life, and which, even now is but imperfectly 
introduced there. It is evident that an association of this kind,— 
and it had its ramifications in the provinces, for amonyst the letters 
is one from the chief at Chieti, inquiring into the character of 
a Camorrist at Naples,—couwld become highly dangerous to the 
community in moments of political convulsion. [It was the crown- 
ing error of Don Liborio Romano that he stooped to make these 
confederate cutthroats the principal instruments for ruling the 
town of Naples. As Paris under the prefecture of Caussidiére 
had a civie guard composed of the scum of its population, Naples 
lf confidel to the protection of the Camorristi converted 
Now it would be a mistake to consider the 


sharing less mis- 


aw it 
juto titular police. 
Camorvisti brave desperadocs because they are 
creauts. They are a body of bullies, and nothing imore,—as such 
presumptuous and overbearing to those who are afraid of them, 
J have spoken 





but cowards in the presence of determined inen, 
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with the officers who took from the Camorristi their weapons, and 
who have since had them under their charge, and they all con- 
curre in saying that these supposed dare-devils were easily cowed, 
and that they submitted almost with abject deference to the dis- 
cipline impose]. But the case was very different whon they were 
not only at large, but when their self-conceit was inflamed by the 
incense of public homage. ‘Then the Camorristi were no longer con- 
tent even with the blackmail which they had formerly levied. They 
grew mightily in their aspirations, and all Naples seemed to becomea 
field for them to prey on. ‘This scandalous state of things is what 
has been done away with by the sharp application of the extraordi- 
nary powers with which the Executive was invested by the Picca 
Statute and the state of siege. The organization of the Camorra 
as an association has been completely broken up by the arrest and 
deportation to the islands of the principal members of the sect. 
Some few are still in prison here, where I have seen and conversed 
with them, but there are not above twenty who are so immured 
simply as Camorristi, the others are all living under police inspec- 
tion in the islands, except such as have been sentenced by the 
ordinary tribunals for particular crimes. 

I do not mean to say, however, that the habit of depending upon 
a sort of broker, whose intervention was recognized as a necessary 
fact, and who received a profit on every transaction, has died out. 
In this secondary sense the Camorra still exists, and is still carried 
on by such members of the old association as have luckily for them- 
selves escaped the haul of the police. But it is a Camorra in a 
very decrepid condition, the mere shadow and the relic of its former 
self. If any one wishes to look at such before it has been quite 
laid in its grave he had better make haste, for those who have been 
left to ply quietly their humble trade are old and broken-down 
veterans, who mostly have been allowed liberty just because they are 
necessarily harmless. I will introduce your readers to a good 
specimen of this body, and perhaps they may have reason to 
thank me for it. On the Largo di Garofalo, close to the Vittoria, 
is a hackney-carriage stand, which every traveller knows. Well, if 
any one wishes to see a remnant of the Camorra, and possibly to 
test its value by experience, let him look about for an old 
gentleman, with a remarkably down-in-the-world look over his 


off fetters at a blow, but it cannot at a word make men numbed 
by confinement understand how to use freely their palsied limbs, 
A LookEr-on. 


WORKIIOUSE HOSPITALS. 
To true Eprror or tie “ Specraror.” 

offer a few observations respecting 
the Spectator of the 31st of 


Sir,—Will you allow me to 
your article on workhouses 
December ? 


in 


The scheme of a great pauper hospital for London is a gigantic 
one. A short time ago it was calculated that 50,000 sick passed 
through the metropolitan unions in a single year. Even could 
such a mass of misery be dealt with in one institution, the con- 
dition of the patients in the country workhouses would still re- 
main unimprovel. May I venture to suggest that it would be 
more easy to accept the existing machinery of the workhouses 
and reform it in such manner as shall really meet the re- 
quirements of the case? To accomplish such a change, how- 
ever, a very different mode of dealing with the subject than 
those hitherto employel must be brought into action. A Parlia- 
mentary Committee sitting for three sessions, listening com- 
placently to all olficial evidence in favour of things as they 
are—and contemptuously dismissing the counter-evidence against 
them of such wituesses as Miss Carpenter, Hon. Mrs. Way, Miss 
Twining, and several of Her Majesty's Inspectors—a Committee 
which finally ends its report (so far as medical relief is concerned) 
by the “lame and impotent conclusion” of a recommendation to 
supply a little more cod-liver oil,* will never effect any important 
amelioration in the state of affairs. ‘To ascertain the real facts 
of the case, on which future reformation must be grounded, we 
need a different inquiry from this. 

We need a commission composel of the first medical and surgical 
authorities in the kingdom, to ‘nvestigate the actual condition of 
the workhouse hospitals throughout the country, and then afford us 
their judgment of what are the changes required to fit these insti- 
tutions to fulfil their proper purpose. 

[ presume it is superfluous to urge that, if we are to have such 
pauper hospitals at all, they ought to be sailed to fulfil the purposes 





whole person, who from morning to night hangs about this largo, 
generally seated ona ricketty chair of wicker just in front of a | 
grocer’s shop. Ilis face is grisly with an unshaven .beard, on his | 
head is a hat wofully greasy and battered, his coat is a surtout | 
that once was elegant, but now is worn into an indescribable hue of | 
yellow and green, in his hand he carries a stout stick, once perhaps 
the weapon with which he won his spurs in the brotherhood, but 
now serving certainly but to bear up his own tottering frame. Every- 
thing about the man has the melancholy look of one who has overlived 
his kith and kin, the lingering wreck of foundered fortunes. You 
might think of Marius sitting by the ruins of Carthage as you watch 
this decrepid old man, in his threadbare vesture haunting wistfully 
from sunrise to sunset the one locality, And yet this broken-down and 
forlorn-looking individual has it in his power even now to afford a 
protection for which, I venture to say, many a traveller will be 
grateful. In Naples itself a tariff regulates the hack fares, but | 
not so if you drive outside the city. Then begin a frightful series 
of altercations and extortions for the poor stranger, all of which | 
he will avoid if he secures the assistance of this apparently help- 
less old gentleman. Let him go up to this worthy, tell him where 
a carriage is wanted for, and immediately not only the cabby will 
drive him without a word of dispute at the price shortly dictated 
by the tottering veteran, but, what is more, he will not even 
grumble at its being too little when he is dismissed. ‘That is the 
[ recommend my friend not 
thing, and 


a 





surviving effect of the Camorra. 
merely as an interesting curiosity, venerable, and touc 
deserving of interest, but also as a deus ex machind who, [ venture 
to say, will save many a traveller much waste of lungs and a good | 
deal of money. Now, is it not strange that those strapping young 
fellows, each of whom could make this aged man spin round 
on his weak legs by a touch of his little finger, should meekly bow 
thus to his ascendency, abdicate at a word from him all that other- 
wise they would battle for with a quite ferocious fury of tongue, 
and all this when they can have uo practical reason, as formerly, 
for dreading the resentment of him or his brethren? What is it, 
then, which invests this shadow of his former self with such autho- 


rity? It is that ingrained sense of obsequiousness before the 
traditional force of an avenging authority which makes the 


common Neapolitan as yet ineapabie of believing that the old 
dynasty, and the old institutions, and the old police are gone 
beyond return,—an incapacity to rise to the height of compre- 
hending the sense of moral independence. ‘There is here some- 
thing which if will take years to cure. A revolution can knock 





| fulfil their purpose. 


of hospitals, i.e., titted to cure disease and to relieve suffering. 


| Even the commonest economy points out the penny-wise and pound- 


foolish policy of keeping patients for months and years in work- 
house infirmaries restorable by a few weeks’ good medical treatment 
to health and industry, As to the cruelty of the case there can be 
no question; yet in every department which concerns the sick 
nine-tenths of our workhouses fail in the requirements which 
even the most strictly economical of our free hospitals admit to be 
indispensable. Instead of several medical oflice:s, with the aid of 
the very highest skill whenever needel, the workhouses have 
usually one surgeon (often at the outset of his profession), who 
never calls in any one more expericnced. Instead of abundance 
of medicines, making all known drugs (except musk and one or 
two more) available for every patient, the workhouses nearly in- 
variably dump the salary of the surgeon with his drugs, and leave 
him to debate the claims of justice to himself and mercy to his 
patient beside every sick bed,—the result being that all the more 
costly anodynes and tonics are well nigh unknown, precisely where 
the poor sufferers most nest them. Tnsteal of trained and paid 
nurses the workhouss have usuilly male and female paupers, who 
must be either ineapable or vicious, else would they earn their 
bread dlsewhere. Insteal of proper beds and other appliances the 
workhoases have such couches as that of poor Daly, fitted very 
properly for an able-bodied pauper’s night’s rest, but utterly 
hed-ridden. These differences be- 
hospitals are not differences 


unsuited to the diseased and 
tween free hospitals and workhouse 
in matters of show or ornament,—a penny expenditure in such a 
direction in a place supported by enforced rates is an offence,— 
but they are differences in the efliciency of the institutions to 
‘They make our workhouse hospitals the 
cruel and stupid anomalies they are, places for the cure of disease 
and relief of suffering where half the measures are neglected by 
which disease can be cured or suffering relieved. 

Should such a Commission of Inquiry as | have supposed, fulfil 
its labours, the result would be the authoritative command to each 
3ourd to make such reforms as the Commissioners should deem 
advisable regarding the appointinent of surgeons, the due allow- 
ance for drugs accoriling to the number of patients, the payment of 
trained nurses, and the proper furniture of the wards. ‘This done, 











Workhouse Medical Inspectors, performing similar duties to those 
* Such is actually the result of the ° Blae-Boox<" report. We ask in vain why the 
ladies mentioned aboy 2 siuminoved as Witucsses oly Lo be iusulled by the re- 


jection of their evidence as of no value? 
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who attend to the workhouse schools and lunatics, would pre- 
serve the system from ever falling back into its present con- 
dition. 

One word in conclusion. ‘There are many Boards who lack not 
knowledge or will to treat their sick aright, but power to do so 
out of their hardly raised rates. That such is the case, that thou- 
sands of sick poor are deprive. of the means of recovery and relief 


under the present plan of union and parish rating is a sufficient | this system ? 


argument (were none else forthcoming) for a revision of this plan, | 
for the equalization of rates over whatever larger areas may be 





not have been, that the idea of a final appeal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was an afterthought? Bishop Gray may well have 
deemed it worth his while to secure such a result, even at the 
| eleventh hour, for such an appeal at once establishes in the colonies 
| that system of pure ecclesiastical despotism which we have 
|utterly renounced and shaken off in England. But what are 
we to say or to think of the covert method of 
It is unquestionably a matter of grave suspicion, 


introducing 


which it is the duty of Bishop Gray or his friends, if possible, to 
remove. 


needed to permit each union to treat its poor on the principles | One admission which I heard from the mouth of Sir Hugh Cairns, 
| 


alike of econoniy and of humanity.—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 
Frances Power Conner. | 


— | 


as hepleaded the cause of Bishop Gray, is of incalculable importance. 
Whatever his client may have asserted, the Solicitor-Gencral main- 
tained absolutely that all the Metropolitical power exercised by the 


THK APPEAL OF THE BISHOP OF NATAL, Bishop of Cape Town was ‘+ an emanation from the Crown.” No 


To tHe Eprror or THe “ Srecraror.” 

Sir,--You will, I trust, allow me as a clergyman of the Church of 
England, deeply interested in the result of the recent hearing of the | 
Bishop of Natal’s case before the Judicial Committee, to make a few 
remarks on your leading article in the Spectator of December 24 on 
“ Bishop Colenso’s Appeal.” I might indeed ask how, if the Church 
of England in Southern Africa is wholly “ a voluntary society,” the 
Queen could transfer any jurisdiction in it or over it to the Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, and how the Crown could make any rules | 
whatever for such a society 2? But I must express my deep regret 
that you should appear (for it is, I think, no more than appear- | 
ance) to foreclose the question by asserting that the Bishop af 

| 


Natal knew that he was to be subject to Bishop Gray as Metro- 
politan, and that ** the mere fact that Bishop Gray's patent is 
fifteen days the later in date does not seem very important.” ‘This | 
is just one of those points which it is most necessary to ascertain, | 
but on which we cannot yet speak positively. I will, however, | 
assume with yourself that “ the resignation of Bishop Gray, the | 


division of his see, lis re-appointment as Archbishop, and the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Colenso as his suffragan and Bishop of part of | 
his old see, was in reality all one transaction.” In such a ease the | 
transaction would follow the ordinary routine, and the Bishop of | 
Cape ‘Town's patent would naturally be drawn out first, and the | 
others worded in strict accordance with it. Instead of this we | 
have a strange anomaly, which invests the matter with very grave 
suspicion and urgently calls for explanation. But you appear to 
take no notice of the fact that the Bishop of Natal has never de- 
clined to accept the Bishop of Cape Town as his Metropolitan in 
the sense and to the extent defined in Dr. Colenso’s patent ; in | 


other words, he submits to Bishop Gray as the Bishop of London 
is subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Being present at the 
hearing, I heard this repeatedly irsisted on by the Bishop of 
Natal’s counsel; but the extent to which the Bishop of London is 
subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury as his Metropolitan is | 
just the very point in question. If it can be determined that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury can sit in judgment on Dr. Tait on 
charges of heresy, then Bishop Colenso will concede the same 
right to Dr. Gray, but he will still claim the right of final appeal 
to the Crown which would be claimed and exercised by Dr, 'Tait 
against the Archbishop of Canterbury. And if in the ease of Dr. 
Tait a final appeal from the Archbishop of Canterbury could not 
possibly lie to the Archbishop of Canterbury himself, so neither 
can it in the case of Dr. Colenso. ‘The broad issue is raised not | 
by any alleged definitions of Metropolitan powers in Dr. Gray's | 
patent, but in the limitation of that power to the extent of that of | 
the Archbishop of Canterbury over his English suffragans. Every | 
one of these has the right of final appeal to the Crown,—a right | 
enjoyed not only by the Bishops, but by the humblest incumbent | 
of the Church of England in this country. Why you should 
think that the Bishop of Natal would not have been sur- 
prised, if ten years ago he had made the discovery that Bishop 





| 
| 


| a society called the Catholie Church ; 


one will, L suppose, venture to assert that the Crown of England 
can give to any one the power of judging according to the law of 
it can delegate no jurisdic - 
tion regulated by any other law than the law of England, 
and this law secures to every benefice l clergyman of the English 
Church the right of final appeal to the Crown from the decision of 
all Ecclesiastical Courts. I do not think that the nation is at all 
likely to acquiesce in a state of things which deprives a Bishop of 
a right which is secured to the meanest beneliced clergyman in the 
land.—TI am, Sir, &e., 
G. W. C. 
GENERAL DIX AND THE ST. ALBANS RAIDERS. 
To tur Eprror or tun * Seeeraton.” 
January 6, 1865. 
Sin,—I see that your Am-rican Correspondent devoted a large 
portion of his last letter to answering one which [ wrote you some 
weeks since with regard to General Dix’s order as to the St. 
Alban’s * raiders.” [shall be glad if you ean give me space for 
a few words in reply, although perhaps the best practical answer 
to your correspondent’s argument is contained in Mr. Lincolu’s 
instructions to General Dix to withdraw the order in question. 
Still, as arguments are gravely put forward by a man professedly 
moderate which seem to me to strike at the very foundations on 
which international confidence rests, IT should like to do what 
is in my power to show that such arguments are unsound and 
fallacious. 
In substance your correspondent says that the American people 
are anxious not to punish raiders, but to prevent raids, that they 


; do not want to quarrel with us, but are determined to stop these 


raids, and as diplomatic and legal procee lings are necessarily slow, 
the simplest way is to take the course suggested by General Dix— 
seize the offenders whenever and wherever found, and try them at 
the drumheal. Now this might be all very well if the American 
nation was the only one endowed with any feelings or entitled to 
any rights, but constituted as the world is the proposed line of 
action is open to two serious objections—in the first plaice it is 
unjust, and in the second it is inexpedient. It is unjust, for 
surely it is of the very essence of justice to treat the rights of 
others with the same respect which you claim for your own, and 
for all that your correspondent says about the willingness of the 
Americans to stop similar expeditions against othor countries, he 
will hardly contend that if Spain hal seize l the Cuban filibusters 
them there and then, 


on American soil, and had hangel 


America would have considered herself uninjured. It is inexpe- 
dient, for it abates a comparatively small nuisance at the cost, or 
at least at the risk, of a terrible war. LT must not be understood 
would the 


as contending that under no circumstances Awericans 


be justified in carrying out such an order as the one hutcly revoked. 
Once show that the Canadian Government are encouraging these 


raids, and are sheltering the offenders, or not doing their best to 


Gray’s patent placed him in a different position from his own | bring them to justice, and [ can well understand that the Ameri- 
patent, I really cannot see. At best such a supposition is mere | gays may prefer an open cnemy to a false friend, and a great war 
surmise, while all the evidence at our command points just the! ¢ a yumber of small injuries which under such circumstances 
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other way. 

I ask, then, very seriously, and they who are competent to do so 
seem bound to explain, the reason of that mysterious delay which 
occurred in the signing of Bishop Gray's patent. Surely the 
patents of Bishops Gray, Armstrong, and Colenso, must have been 
prepared at the same time, and the intention must have been to 
issue them in the proper order. If the Bishop of Cape ‘Town was 
satisfied with the subjection of his own suffragans, ia the same way 
and tv the same extent that the Bishop of London is subject to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, what possible reason could there be for 


the mysterious delay of fifteen days? Was it, or rather must it | 


|} would amount to insults. But there is really no pretence for saying 
that this state of things exists, although no doubt quite cnough has 
| been done to cause a good deal of irritation and annoyance, but it 


| has been done by others, and not by us, and we have admittedly 


| done all in our power to counteract the evil, although we cannot 
influence a judicial decision, be it right or wrong. 

It is well for the world that the destinies of a great nation in 

momentous times are placed in firm and just hands, and not in 
those of a man like General Dix or his supporters. 


A Frienp or tue Norru. 
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BOOKS. 
—_—_>——_ 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH WEATHER PROPHETS.* 

** Nescis, mi fili, quantula sapientia gubernatur mundus !” was the 
remark of Oxenstiern to his son. It has been taken to heart by 
M-. Philip Mathieu, alias Mathieu de la Drome, as tonchingly 
explained in the preface to his weather prophecies for the year 
1865, ‘* My family,” Mathieu informs the public, “ knows all the 
documents from which I draw the predictions of the weather ; 
my family assist me in my calculations, and each of its members 
is able not only to continue the prophecies, but to extend my 
Very probably my grandchildren will be better prophets 
than I. All the genuine weather almanacks bear my signature, 
with my portrait, on the title-page.” Evidently M. Philip 
Mathieu has pocketed the saying of the great Swedish statesman 
and made it a family property. Anda very lucrative property 
it must be, if the statement made by French newspapers is true 
that more than half a million of M. Mathieu's weather almanacks 
are sold annually, producing a net revenue of 100,000 francs, or 
4,0001. 

M. Philip Mathieu, better known as Mathieu dela Dréme, is, 
next to our countryman Zadkiel, or Zadkiel ‘Toa Sze, the greatest 
weather prophet upon earth. M. Mathieu was not always a pro- 
phet, but set out in a different line. Te began life as a school- 
master some thirty years ago, but failing, for want of pupils, 
became a journalist, starting a paper called Zhe IHvrmit's 
Voice. Tho Voree found no echo, that is, had no subscribers, 
and M. Philip Mathieu thereupon set to work ‘to awaken the 
people to asense of their wrongs,” in other words, turned a 
socialist preacher. ‘This did answer to some extent, for after 
the revolution of 1818 it got M. Mathieu into notoriety, and he 
was elected the second representative of the department of the 
Drome. The lift in the world made a change of name necessary, 
and ‘*M. Philip Mathieu” was dropped henceforth, in favour of 
the high-sounding ** Mathieu de Ja Drome.” But though with an 
aristocratic name, M. Mathieu professed anything but aristo- 
cratic principles; on the contrary, he held with the ultra-Reds, 
sitting on the top of the Montage. Elevated as the position was, 
it did not enable him to foresee coming events; he voted against 
Louis Napoleon, and Louis Napoleon, in return, gave him a pass 
to Belgium in the month of January, 1352. Being once more 
out of work, M. Matiieu tried, in turn, writing, preaching, and 
teaching, but with as little success as of old. Accident at last 
brought him on the right track. He heard a farmer exclaim, 
‘Whata precious thing it would be to know the weather before- 
hand!” and the words forthwith gave him an “idea.” What a 
precious good thing it would be to foretell the weather! The idea 
took root in 1857, and produced blossoms forthwith. A little 
sheet, full of cautious weather prophecies, found favour in the 
eyes of the rédacteur-en-chef of the Siecle, the Morning Advertiser 
of France, and was praised to the skies. Henceforth, M. 
Mathieu's fortune was made. He established himself as a regular 
prophet of the seasons, in direct intercourse with sun, moon, and 
stars, but maintaining communion with the nether world by 


work. 


means of annuals and almanacks. 

Mathieu de la Dr6me—according to portrait, on the * genuine 
edition,” an elderly person, with a velvet collar, a square face, 
and a bald head—foretells the weather and the coming seasons 
at three different prices, Ile prophecies for one frane in his 
Annuaire ; for half a franc, or fivepence, in his Triple Almanach; 
and for the small sum of thirty centimes, or threepence, in his 
Double Almanach, There is an opening for a “Single Almanack,” 
at ten centimes, but Mathieu has not come down to a peuny 
yet. It would be unworthy of prophetic wisdom to do so, as 
long as the threepenny, fivepenny, and tenpenny oracles find 
customers, with a net result of 4,000/. cash. ‘Though the prices 
vary, the prophecies are the same in the three books of Mathieu, 
and the whole difference between them is that the dearer ones 
contain a number of other articles on various subjects. As to 
the prophecies, they are very short, and undoubtedly clever. 
Here are a few specimens :— 

* January, 1865.—-Towards the 7th, fall of rain or snow in some parts 
of France, Towards the 16th, some fall of snow in the mountains. 
Towards the end of the month, high winds on the sea coast. Dangerous 


* Annuaire Matiieu de la Dréme. Tndieateur du Temps pour 1865, Redigé par les 
Sommités Scientifiques. Paris. Heuri Plon. 1 frane, 

Le Double Aimonach Mathieu de la Diéme. Tidieateur du Temps pour 1805, Paris: 
I}. Plon. 

Le Triple Almanach Mathieu dela Dréme. Tudicateur du Temps; indispensable 
aux Cultivateurs et aux Marins. Paris: Plon. 50 cents. 

Zadkiel's Almanac for 1865, containing Predictions of the Weather; Voice of the 
Sturs; a Miereglyphic; the Year of late, By Zadkiel Toa Sze. London: G. Berger, 6. 


30 cents, 





navigation. lf this announcement which I yive is not attended to, marie 
time disasters are to be feared.” 

This is all that is said about 
ean be more admirable ? 

* February, 1865.—More rough weather, commencing, in some parts 

' , , ng mi. 
about the Istand 2nd. Towards the I4th or 16th and the 21st or 
22nd, high winds, with rain or snow, according to the regions.” 

Brevity is the soul of business. ‘This is all for February. 

* March, 1865.—There will be high winds, chiefly in the south, 
towards the 7th, the 16th, and the 23rd. These latter winds will be 
dangerous. They will also oceur on some points of the coast. In some 
regions they will be accompanied by rain or snow.” 


} 


he month of January. What 


This is the March prophecy, full and entire. Calculating the 
supposed annual income of M. Philip Mathieu from his weather 
prophecies at so much per month, it will be found that the above 
three little paragraphs produce him a clear thousand pounds 
sterling per annum. Was not Oxenstiern right? 

Mathieu, the prophet, like all great men, has his drummers 
and bottle-holders. At the head of them figures M. Alexandre 
Dumas, pere. The great Alexandre contributes a remarkable 
article to the Annuaire and the Triple and Doule Alinanach, 
under the title of “Italy and the predictions of M. Mathieu do 
la Drome.” With that infinite grace which distinguishes all the 
productions of the great Alexan Tre, he sings, first, the praises of 
his ‘distinguished friend M. Mathieu de la Dréine,” and then, 
in a somewhat higher key, his own. How neither the greatest 
heat nor the most severe cold affects him; how he is absolutely 
free from the maladie de mer ; how he “accompanied from Italy 
to France a young and most beautiful lady, who had put herself 
under my protection,” and sundry other details of his life, Dumas, 
pere, rattles off with charming artlessness, repeating in every 
other line that he thinks M. Mathieu de la Dréme the greatest 
man living—next to himself. Minor drummers follow in the 
wake of the great Alexandre, all playing tho same tune :—There 
is but one God, and Mathicu (de Ia Dréme) is His prophet. “No 
copies genuine except those bearing the signature and portrait 
of M. Mathieu (de Ja Dréme) on the title-page.” 

Our countryman Zadkiel is a very numble fellow compared 
with the great Mathieu. Having no drummers of anything like 
the stature of the world-renowned Alexandre, poor Zadkiel has to 
march in front of himself, which difficult feat reduces him to the 
level of an ordinary ghost. lustead of standing out like a lu- 
minous prophet of the universe, with an income of £4,000 per 
annuin, he has to hide his face in the dust, in waut even of post- 
age-stamps. ‘l'here is a melancholy announcement at the very 
beginning of the ** Voice of the Stars, Hieroglyphic, and Year of 
Fate.” It runs, Those persons who desire to correspond with 
Zadkiel, must address him under cover, to the printer of this work. 
A stamp must always be enclosed for reply.” The prophet’s 
stamps is dsep, for the next line states that the 
of past years “ may still be had by sending 
though, the want of 
stamps, greater and fiercer still is the seer’s pride. Zadkiel’s 
preface to the starry voices is all thunder and lightning. Hark 
how Zadkiel thunders :—* | once more tell the ignorant men who 
write against me in newspapers and reviews, that the way to 
bring the public round and to demolish my prestige is not the 
way they adopt; for it is a vain thing to suppose that in the nine- 
teenth century people are to be prevailed on to believe that all 
the lore of antiquity, all the science of the Kast, which uphold 
my theories, are to be written down and smothered by personal 
abuse and the very vulgar habit of calling names. No, indeed, 
this will not do! The public are not so foolish.” Well thun- 
dered, Zadkicl! Thou knowest, indeed, the public are not s9 
foolish. 

In justice to poor, i!l-used Zadkiel, manly proud, though in 
want of stamps, we must say that his sixpenny-worth of weather 
prophecies is quite as good, if not better, than the tenpenny 
oracle of the distinguished friend of Alexandre Dumas, pére, 
Zadkiel boldly descends into details, from which Mathieu escapes 
by a convenient generality. Nevertheless, the family likeness 
between the two weather-prophets is unmistakable. Here is a 
specimen of Zadkiel :— 

* January, 1865.—The year begins mild and seasonable, 4th, windy ; 
Sth, rainy; 6th and 7th, mild; 8th and 9th, stormy, fog, and snow 
showers, full moon, fair and seasonable; 13th and 14th, high wind, 
fair generally; 16th, cold air, fog and snow prevail; 15th, cold increases: 
19th and 20th, a storm period, much snow; 21st and 22nd, foggy and 
gloomy; 23rd to 25th, milder and fairer; 26th and 27th, some snow, 
but generally clear and fair; 29th and 30th, cold, with snow showers, 
stormy, and high tides.” 

Comparing Zadkiel and Mathieu, it will be seen that, though 
not agreeing in special matters, they are in harmony on the 


longing for 
* Voices of the Stars ” 


stamps to Zadkiel.” JLowever great, 
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main point. Both announce snow in January ; also cold ; ditto 
high winds. Zadkiel, boldest of prophets, predicts the weather 
to be “seasonable,” while Mathieu is sure of “ winds on the 
seacoast.” LEst-il possible ? 

Zadkiel’s weather predictions for February announce cold and 
fogs, with “snow probable ;” while fur March the prophet saga- | 
ciously foretells wind and rain. Equally acute are the predic- 
tions for the remaining nine months of the year, and, we 
venture to think, decidedly as useful to the agricultural mind as 
the solemn warnings of the French oracle. We are sorry to say, 
however, that here our recommendations of Zadkiel’s sixpenny- 
worth must erfd. There is, if not shrewdness, at least an 
average amount of sense in the weather prophesies; but the rest 
of Zadkiel’s Almanac is made up of the most inane rubbish 
that can well be conceived. ‘The “Solar revolutional influences 
ou royal and other personages,” the ‘*Cosmogony, or creation of 
the world,” the story of the ‘Celestial Angels and their powers 
and influences on mankind,” and various other articles of the same 
calibre, bear internal evidence of having been issued from some 
lunatic asylum. And as if Colney-Hatch prose was not enongh, 
the contents wind up with an “Ode to Darkness,” beginning 
“Hail, great primeval state, original,” and “ Hail darkness 
durable ; dread emblem of eternal wrath.” It is quite a relief 
to turn away from this “darkness durable,” and look again for 
amoment at Zadkiel’s French brother. Mathieu dela Dréme, 
we are delighted to see, has no * Voices of the Stars,” or ‘* Hiero- 
glyphics,” but along article on “ the management of pigs.” The 
author, an evidently practical man, maintains that not only grown- 
up sows, but even sucking-pigs are endowed with a considerable 
amount of intelligence, highly creditable to them and their race. 
This intelligence, he argues, can be developed, “ and at the same 
time the meat greatly improved,” by giving once a day clean straw 
to all swine and pure water ad libitum. Were breathes a benign 
philanthropic spirit, enongh to reconcile one with much else in 
the weather books of Mathieu dela Didme. A Zadkiel may be 
tolerated, and, if necessary, weather prophecies may go hand in 
hand with “solar revolational influences on royal and other per- 
sonagc¢s ;” but to keep the balance between sense and nonsense, 
the British Zadkiel should take a leaf out of Mathieu’s almanack, 
and give his readers now and then a treatise upon pigs. 


THE THREE WATCHES.* 
Like all the stories of this author which we have read, The 
Three Watches isa story ofa very considerable strength ; indeed, 
if we may so express it, cruel in execution. We do not mean to 
convey by this expression any indication of the author's moral or 
in: -llectual tastes. We are speaking only of his artistic method, 
not of his choice of themes. Of course there is a connection 
between the two. Tie method of delineation which outlines 
rigidly and holds its characters tight in an imaginative vice,— 
which draws the moral shadows almost as clearly and strongly 
as an artist who knows the only centre from which the light 
proceeds and the form of the intervening obstacles draws 
physical shadows,—cannot but have a preference for those 
strongly defined attitudes of character to which alone this 
method is applicable. But this, we suspect, is rather a result, 
though of course a very important result, of Mr. Wills’ style of 
art, than the cause of his choosing that style. It is not, we 
think, that he prefers the class of characters which can best 
be fixed in one or two characteristic attitudes, and that he 
adapts his mode of drawing to his subject, but that his imagi- 
nation leads him to delineate by sharp, black outlines, and that 
he consequently chooses the conceptions which will best adapt 
themselves to that style,—not by any means always hard con- 
ceptions, for the softest expressions will often render themselves 
with a few strongly marked strokes,—but always conceptions 
with comparatively little play of life in them, which have 





a marked phase or two perhaps, but little of that infinitely subule 
variation which gives a distinct hue for every circumstance of | 
existence. There isa Rembrandt-like style of fiction as well as of | 
painting, and Mr. Wills cultivates it. There are few reflected | 
lights in his pictures, no graduation of light and shade, nothing 
to rest the mind upon, when exhausted by the strong tension of 
his design. Hence there is something dream-like about the effect 
of all his stories, asin those dreams in which you have a night- 
mare sense upon you that you must not stray from a particular line 
of facts, though it strains and fatigues the imagination. Thus 
Notice to Quit was the story of a selfish man, 


uuexpectedly told of an aneurism of the heart which within a | 





certain time must cause his death, and anxious to husband 
greedily all the sources of enjoyment for the limited period 
left to him. 4 Wife's Evidence was the story of a crime 
committed by a grey-haired, unvenerable old woman, of 
out-of doors, farming habits, strong character, and strong, 
motherly affections, on the rascally second husband by whom 


| she has been deceived and betrayed, and of the conflict in 


the mind of her son and daughter-in-law which the knowledge 
of her guilt, and the impossibility of screening her without 
throwing it upon her son, causes, when she herself is sunk in the 
stupor of an excitement too strong for her failing age. The 
present tale is not one in which the plot so imperatively demands 
the same strong lights and hard shadows, but the same Rem- 
brandt-like treatment (as we may call it, to compare small things 
with great) emineutly characterizes it. Tiere is a Lancashire 
hardness in all these tales ;—something of the same mixture of 
North of England harshness with an Irish love of soft beauty 
which one notices in most of the tales of the Miss Brontés though 
we do not mean to say that Mr. Wills has the genius of either 
Currer or E!lis Bell. One of tho characters here, evidently drawn 
from life, the old engine-maker, commonly called “ the Stoker,” 
whom Mr. Wills also introduced into Notice to Quit, is just 
such a dark, strong photograph as the Brontes delighted t» draw 
—and very ably he is struck off in both stories. ‘lhe following 
few lines, in which “ the Stoker's ” impression of tho love-letters 
written by a young fop to his daughter is, we have no doubt, 
desc:ibed,—(though the printing has evidently got wrong here, as 
in too many other passages of the book, the proofs of which Mr, 
Wills can scarcely have corrected himself),—might well have been 
written by Miss Bronté :— 

“Tho Stoker sat before his brass-bound desk ; there he was guardian 
of those gosling epistles—those stern little eyes now fixed upon Mr. 
Atherton, whose weary face had fired at their silly contents, their 
hippish pathos, their small wit, their snobbish affectation of wisdom, and 
the squeamish syrup of love—just the very style, in Mr. Atherton's 
idea, to suit a girl—and written by him under the foolish inspiration of 
love; but conned by these fiery little eyes, what ineffable absurdity! 
We've all written such trash in our day, when the glamour was upon 
us; but what would we take to have it criticized by the cold, sardonic 
eye of an elderly acquaintance, or trumpeted forth to a grinning court ? 
Verily, it was like a brace of bobbing heads dancing in an opposite 
window—dancing divinely, no doubt, but we cannot hear the music.” 

That expression “squeamish syrup of love” is one of the 
many perfect metaphors which mark the incisive style of the art 
proper to Mr. Wills’ imagination,—perfect as graphic metaphors, 
but which are allowed too much to dominate his conception 
of life, and thus to crystallize it and rob it of its play. Thus 
Deborah, the good-hearted but ill-tempered old maid, is always 
described under the same class of metaphors. She indulges in 
“wintry coaxings,”—one knows well what they are,—to her half- 
brother in his childhood ; she has a“ sleety pity” in her eyes for his 
affianced bride under impending misfortune; while the latter has 
been told by him “ to take a friendly grip of the honest old nettle, 
and I warrant she won't sting.” All these metaphors are sharp 
and true,—but their graphic force has too much mastered Mr. 
Wills’ imagination, in which Deborah is little more than an 
essence evolved from them. For one attitude of her character 
they are admirable ;—but she is crystallized in that attitude in a 
way in which no living woman was ever quite so much crystallized 
yet. She uever thaws. 

The same may be said of one at least of the three sailors, the 
heroine of the story, and her uncle. All are vividly and powerfully 
conceived; but while some of them will play two distinct tunes, 
that of tenderness and that of anger, and some only one, there is no 
elasticity, no versatility of expression in any of them. The three 
sailors are all typical sailors, and all powerful pictures. The 
hero, ‘arf an angel and arf a shark,” as one of his comrades calls 
him, would certainly be better described as half an angel and 
half a dumb animal. The involuntary, inarticulate, physical 
feeling attending his love—which makes him when still a child 
crave at his mother’s grave “ to keep off the big lumps” of clay 
as they are tumbled, thumping down upon her coffin,—and which 
makes all his attachments as much of unconscious, unrecognized 


| yearnings as of active love, is not that of either angel or shark, but 


of a dumb, sweet, animal nature. Nor is there anything of the shark 
in him, since his liability to brief violent squalls of fierce passion is 
by no means shark-like. The description of the sort of necessity 
which made him “ swear at large” when he talked at all (which was 
not often), is better. “ Still,” says Mr. Wills, “ the oath dropped in 


suddenly and | like a bergamot pear dropped plump in your path by the wind; 


there it was, and another was sure to follow, the tree was so full 
of them.” ‘hat expresses exactly the want for strong language 
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The Three Watches. By W. G, Wille. Three volumes, London: Hurst an | — large, inarticulate nature of strong feelings, never quick of 
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expression, and educated among coarse sailors. The sunny and 
the sullen aspects of such a character, large, generous, incapable 
of vindictiveness, suffering long dumbly, striking like a wild 
animal (not like a shark) in a gleam of passion when roused to 
sirike, are ably drawn, and it is not one in which we miss a greater 
elasticity in the style of art so much as in some others; for it is 
not so capable of flexibility. Tie second sailor, the lad with a touch 
of poetry, and also of thin, treacherous vanity in him, is an even 
rarer conception,—but in this picture we miss a full and facile 
touch much more. It essentially needs subtlety and variety of 
treatment, is essentially one in which childhood and youth should 
differ much,—in which passion would transform apparently the 
type of character ;—but Mr. Wills makes the youth nothing but 
a maturer child. The third “boozy” sailor, who is only a mere 
sketch, is admirable. 

In describing the heroine Mr. Wills is at once happiest and 
least successful. He tells us that she has “a wild feather in her 
wing,” and that is the key to his picture. Nothing can be happier 
than the sketch of her after her marriage on board ship, where 
she identifies herself passionately with her husband's ship, and is 
seized with an ambition to give an order or two herself to the sailors. 
But when the “ wild feather” is fluttering under adverse winds 
we scarcely recognize the picture, which is rather puzzling than 
false. There is the effort to delineate wild waywardness under an 
overwhelming burden of trouble ;—but the picture is too mono- 
tonous, and has too littie play, too little genuine caprice in it. 
Mr. Wills had undertaken to paint a thousand varying shades and 
gleams, and he has limited us to a dark and light side. 

The character in which Mr, Wills has perhaps most perfectly 
succeeded, is that of the weak, unintellectual, comfort-loving, 
good-natured curate, half-educated at St. Bees, with his soft 
“bivalve” heart, that opens so easily to anything warm and 
genial. There is, too, real development in him between middle life 
and old age, and a develop:nent one feels to be truly conceived ; 
aud there is as much variety of touch in the delineation as the 
picture admits of,—which is not, however, very much. 

Perhaps it is on the progress of the story itself that the 
want of graduation in the conceptions, the want of the finer 
shades, the absence of reflected lights, the singleness, or at most 
duality of attitude in all the characters tells most injuriously. 
The result is that the story moves on by fits and starts rather 
than continuously, and the dénouemené is arrived at almost un- 
fairly by a sharp and almost treacherous rebound from the previ- 
ously indicated ending. The cause probably is that there is no 
preparation for movement in the characters, no subtleties which 
change of circumstances is wanted to bring out. For the most part 
the circumstances change alone, without developing new aspects 
in the actors. The result is that the joints in the story are alinost 
as awkward as the public shifting of scenes in the theatre. The 
side-views of character contribute materially to the easy develop- 
ment and graduations of a story; and Mr. Wills gives no side- 
views of character. They are all strongly-painted front- views, 
without provision for movement, and hence there is a creaking 
and a sound of machinery about the development of the tale 
which increases to a jar at the dénouement. 





WORNUM'S EPOCHS OF PAINTING.* 

Ir is a long stretch from the earliest Egyptian painting to that of 
England in the present century, but it is over no less a space that 
Mr. Wornum undertakes to conduct his readers in the volume 
before us. Having read his book, we cannot say that Mr. Wor- 
num is an exhilarating writer. is pages are singularly prosaic, 
and to us unsuggestive, and when we turn to them after perus- 
ing one of Mr. Ruskin’s chapters, the sensation is like that which 
a sympathetic reader would experience in taking up a “ skeleton” 
out of Mr. Simeon’s theological bone-house after finishing one of 
Robertson’s sermons. But if ponderous and dull Mr. Wornum's 
** Essay,” or bulky catalogue, is a very respectable publication, 
and from beginning to end gives proof of the writer’s great 
industry, wide experience in picture galleries, and accurate infor- 
mation. Indeed we may assert with truth that our author has 
put to together a quite reliable handbook, in so far as the outward 
histories of painters, and what may be called the materialism of 
pictorial art, are concerned, 

“ Educated ignorance ” will find Mr. Wornuma very convenient 
authority to have at hand, and will, for instance, find him very 
strong on all questions of dates.” Mr. Wornum has discovered 
that “the dates of the birth and death of a painter are two of 
the most important facts of his life’ —a rather Hibernian 





* The Epochs of Painting. A Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and 
Painters of all Times and Many Places. By Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and 
Secretary, National Gallery. London: Chapman and Hall. 





discovery in its second element, we must confess—and he has 
accordingly been at much pains to ascertain when particular 
painters were born and when they died. His value for strict 
chronology, however, is not merely pedantic, but of a quite prac- 
tical kind, for it has occurred to Mr. Wornum that (Pref., ix.) by 
antedating or postdating a man’s birth you make him either 
preternaturally active in old age, or “a phenomenon of precocity,” 
while by want of accuracy in respect to the other ‘‘ fact of his 
life,” viz., his death, you appal weaker mortals by crowding into 
a brief term labours that extended over long years, or you are 
astonished by an artist’s inactivity during a period when the man 
was really in his grave. Moreover, it is, we are further informed, 
very unjust to others to ascribe their pictures to a dead man, 
while from ignorance of dates the unhappy race of “ deluded 
collectors are doating over imaginary Holbeins.” 

But the imaginary Holbeins are apparently outnumbered by 
the unauthentic Wouvermans, for of some “eight or nine hun- 
dred pictures” ascribed to Philip Wouverman probably not more 
than a hundred are in reality his workmanship. Born at 
Haarlem in 1620, and dying in 1668, Wouverman, can scarcely 
have more than thirty years allowed him for his pictorial activity, 
but if the elaborately finished pictures which pass under his 
name were indeed produced by him, then they must have been 
painted at the rate of one every fortnight, independently of 
studies and sketches--a quite monstrous supposition to Mr. 
Wornum. And accordingly he brings down the artist to the 
humbler figures of three pictures and a fraction of one per annum, 
while the credit of some 700 so-called ‘“‘ Wouvermans” is distri- 
buted among the painter’s two brothers, Pieter and Jan, Pieter 
Laer, Hugtenburg, and De Vlieger. But even after this distri- 
bution, Mr. Wornum has in his distress to acknowledge that 
Wouverman’s real work is in a “hopeless entanglement.” To 
ourselves the question is not one of much moment. We 
would, however, make the not very recondite observation that 
humble-minded lovers of good pictures need not worry them- 
selves with fears of misplaced admiration in presence of the next 
“* Wouverman” they chance to see, whether it be a * frost scene,” 
or “a purple picture,” or a “ brown Italian-looking picture,” or a 
“yellow work,” or a “ work conspicuous for its want of manner,” 
inasmuch as the imitations of Wouverman—if imitations—are 
so good as to have deceived tlhe very elect of tle knowing ones 
for several generations. 

Besides *‘ endeavouring to attend especially to this matter of 
dates,” Mr. Wornum tells us that he has “ written of the ways of 
painters, not only as artists but of their ways as men also.” If 
Mr. Wornum had said instead that he had beon very diligent in 
his inquiries about the “means” of painters, he would, as it 
seems tous, have used more accurate language, for their “ ways” 
are simply ** conspicuous by their absence” from his book. No 
doubt we are duly informed respecting individual painters whether 
they were married or single. We read of the places and the 
persons they saw and knew. The old anecdotes, too, are repeated, 
but in a way which leads us to suspect that there are exceptions to 
Hazlitt’s generalization that “ man is the only animal that laughs 
and weeps,” for Mr. Wornum never loses his gravity. When, 
however, we ask for more, Mr. Wornum sends us empty away; 
andhis book might be termed shadowy memorials of (emphatically) 
“dead men” whom the author did not know. Forexample, Leonardo 
Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Albert Diirer pass before us as blood- 
less shadows. Mr. Wornum, however, says in his own way of Da 
Viuci, Ile appears to have been a universal genius.” He records 
correctly enough that he was not a painter merely, but an 
architect, engineer, botanist, anatomist, mathematician, astro- 
nomer, sculptor, poet, musician, as well, besides being one of the 
best extempore performers on the lyre in his day. Our author, 
moreover, brings relief to the reader by quoting the opinion of 
Hallam touching “ the right of Leonardo Da Vinci to stand as 
the first name of the fifteenth century,” and what is still more 
refreshing, supplies a translation of a very remarkable letter of 
Leonardo’s, preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
which, like all the manuscripts of the great artist, is written from 
right to left. This letter, bearing date about the year 1483, whens 
Leonardo was scarcely more than thirty years of age, was ad- 
dressed to the reigning Duke of Milan, and contained an offer of 
the writer's manifold services. We regret we cannot quote 
Leonardo’s own words in their integrity, but the following out- 
line of what on this occasion he professed his readiness to “ under- 
take” will give our readers a tolerably suggestive conception of 
the self-reliance and many-sidedness of this great man of genius, 
Leonardo could construct all manner of “instruments of war,” 
he could make “light and portable bridges for pursuit or re- 
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treat.” His own should be fire-proof, while he could burn those 
of the enemy. In case of a siege he would remove the water 
from the ditches, make scaling ladders, ‘‘ excavate even under a 
river,” manufacture bombs, mortars, and “ field-pieces of beauti- 
ful shapes quite out of the common method,” or if bombs could 
not be brought to bear, he could fashion cross-bows, ballistea— 
machines of offence “for any emergency whatever,” while in 
naval operations, anticipating our iron-clads, he could build 
« yessels that should be bomb-proof.” In times of peace, again, 
he would devise any public or private building, form aqueducts, 
or undertake any work in sculpture either in marble, bronze, or 
terracotta. Likewise, to use his own language, “in painting I 
can do what can be done as well as any man, be he who he 
may.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Duke of Milan did 
himself honour by taking Leonardo into his service, and that it 
was in Milan, in the refectory of a Dominican convent there, 
that Leonardo produced the marvellous picture of the Last 
Supper. 

Of Michael Angelo Buonarotti Mr. Wornum is pleased to write 
that he was ‘distinguished as poet, painter, sculptor, and 
architect.” We read further, that in consequence of a quarrel 
between him and his fellow-student Torregiano, the latter “so 
injured the nose of Michael Angelo by a blow he gave him in the 
face that the great Florentine bore the marks of it (sic /) for life.” 
In due sequence comes the register of all that Michael Angelo 
did, or designed, as sculptor, painter, or architect, and the date 
of his death, 1564, when he had nearly completed his eighty-niuth 
year, is faithfully set down; but if we knew no more of him than is 
written in this book, the grandeur of his moral character, which 
gives him rank beside such men as Dante and Milton, would be 
almost wholly hid from us, while we should be ready to charac- 
terize as the mere language of exaggerating sorrow and affec- 
tion the words of a physician who attended him during his last 
illness, and who, in a letter announcing his death, speaks of him 
as a miracolo di natura, and calls him “the greatest man that 
ever lived.” 

But perhaps the most ghostlike of all the figures in this 
catalogue of dead men is that of Germany's great painter— 
great every way except, if it be to his dispraise, in the wisdom of 
the serpent--Albert Diirer. Of course we have notices of 
Albert’s unwearied doings as painter, designer in woodcuts, and 
engraver on copper, but Mr. Wornum has, fortunately for his 
readers, passed over in silence Diirer’s ‘ Melancholia.” Dry- 
asdust on that endlessly suggestive engraving would have 
been a tremendous infliction. We can only allude in the 
briefest way to this great creation of Albert Diirer, whose 
meanings Mr. Ruskin confesses himself unable perfectly to 
apprehend. And indeed these meanings are vast and varied 
as are the spheres of human endeavour, amid the symbols 
of which sits the figure of “ Melancholia,” sorrowful, if not 
quite despairing. But it is surely a significant fact that the 
“Melancholia” was produced in 1514, the year in which Albert's 
heart and home were left desolate by the death of his good 
mother—the once “ tall and fair” Barbara Hallerin. Married, as 
our readers know, Albert was, but there is a considerable differ- 
ence between a wife and a married woman. Albert's ** Agnes” 
was merely the latter. He used to speak of Ler as his “ mistress 
of accounts.” She is reported to have been “sulky, irascible, 
avaricious, domineering, stupid, and proud.” She “ gnawed into 
his very heart ;” and, as has been in part suggested by an /din- 
burgh reviewer, we cannot but think that the “ Melancholia” tells us 
that without love knowledge is but labour and sorrow. It is 
Albert’s suspiria de profunidis, and his “ In Memoriam ” over his 
mother’s grave. 

Mr. Wornum assorts on the authority of Pirkheimer, the 
artist's abiding friend, that Albert died a member of the Roman 
Church. It may be so, but certaialy all that we know of his 
“ways as a man” would lead us to doubt the fact. In 1521, for 
instance, when he heard at Antwerp that Martin Luther had 
been “ traitorously imprisoned,” there is found in his diary a pas- 
sage worthy, as we think, of Milton himself, in which he pours 
out his soul in most pathetic lamentation over the terrible cala- 
mity which, as he supposed, had befallen the cause of truth in 
the capture of the Great Reformer. He exclaims :— 

* “Whether Luther still lives, or whether he is already slain by them, 
Iknow not. But this has he suffered for the sake of the Christian 
truth, and because he chastised that un-Christian Papacy which resists 
the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free, adding great burdens 
of men’slaws. That which is ours by our sweat and our blood it steals 





1 $1 fhe entire passage in Durer's diary is given in the Ldinburgh Review for July, 


and draws from us, spending the same shamefully on a lazy and worth- 
| less crew, while the thirsting and the sick among mankind perish for 
j}hunger,.... . ‘Oh! Highest, Heavenly Father, shed into our hearts 
by thy Son’ (I. H. 8.) ‘such light that we may perceive to what com- 
mandments we are bound, and may with a good conscience let the other 
| burdens slip. Then to serve ‘hee, our eternal Father in Heaven, with 


| free and joyful hearts. . . . . . But Lord, if it be thy will to judge us, 


that, like as Thy Son Jesus Christ died at the hands of the priests, and 
rose again from the dead, so that in like manner this Thy disciple 


Martin Luther (whom the Pope by money has treacherously betrayed) 


should lose his life, and that as Jerusalem, after my Lord was hanged 
on a tree, was destroyed, so do Thou annihilate this self-arrogated 
power of the Roman See. Ah! Lord, give us then that new adorned 
Jerusalem that descendeth from Heaven, as it is written in the 
Apocalypse, Thy holy Gospel undarkened by any teaching of man, 
-..+-+ Ah! God, if Luther be dead indeed, what might he not have 
written for us in the next ten or twenty years? Oh! all ye pious 
Christian souls, help us to weep and bitterly to lament this man endowed 
with the Spirit of God.’” 

It was some seven years after this season of prophet-like 
wrestling and strong crying that Albert finished his life-battle, his 
great powers chastened, and mellowed, and matured by suffering, 
by ceaseless toil, by the reverent beholding of the works of his 
artist brethren in Italy and the Netherlands. One of the latest 
efforts of his pencil was a “ Christ Bearing the Cross,” a sketch 
* shaded with grey on grey paper.” His eye was not dim, neither 
was his natural force abated. He was only in. his fifty-eighth 
year. It would be strange indeed if at the last his sympathies 
returned to what he had called the “ un-Christian Papacy,” but 
in any case we cannot doubt that for him to lay down the instru- 
ments of his mortal work was only to enter upon a higher life 
and still holier labours. 


THE HISTORY OF PERFUMES.* 

Ir is perhaps very natural for M. Eugene Rimmel to affirm that 
his IZistory of Perfumes is not a puff for his establishment in the 
Strand, but it is surely very unnecessary. If a tradesman has 
the wit and the knowledge to compile a very clever history of 
his trade, choked with stories, and old recipes, and scraps of ap- 
propriate verse, full of illustrations and free from trade acerbities, 
why on earth should he not reap the benefit of his brains? 
Journalists write their best in order that people may buy their 
journals, aud if M. Rimmel had boldly said that he hoped the 
book would bring to his readers instruction and to him more 
customers, he would have done nothing very much beneath the 
true dignity of aperfumer. The public cares for the quality of a 
book, not the motive of its publication, and the book in this in- 
stance is a good one, full of odd, out-of-the-way information upon 
a subject which once interested all mankind, and now interests 
almost all women, and not deformed, that we have seen, by any 
praise of its author, or any depreciation of less scientific and 
successful makers of scent. 

Perfume, as its name imports, was in a manufacturing sense 
originally incense, the earliest use of perfumery having been to 
offer sweet odours to the gods. It was very soon, however, 
applied to human use, all the great nations of the old civilization 
esteeming sweet scents among the most recondite and delicious 
of luxuries. They were made and sold by the Egyptian priests 
from myrrh, frankincense, almonds, and other plants, and were 
used generally in the form of unguents or sweetened oils. The 
priests seem to have understood their art pretty thoroughly, for 
M. Rimmel has seen a vase in Alnwick Castle which after six 
thousand years (”) still retains its scent. They burned also aromatic 
woods, and they communicated their art to the Jews, Moses, 
for example, who was learned in all the wisdom of Egypt, giving 
distinct recipes for the manufacture of perfume by mingliug 
siacte, onycha, and galbanum with pure frankincense, while the 
Canticles record in one verse nearly all the perfumes Chenu in 
use, which were camphire, spikenard (sum/ul, a plant like vale- 
rian, the true botanic name of which is valeriana jataimansi), 
saffron, calamus (root of the sweet flag), cinnamon, frank- 
incense, myrrh, and aloes—the last meaning the wood of the 
aloexylum agallochum, and not the plant commonly known 
by that name. ‘The Jews perfumed their beds, as country 
folks do now, and probably for the same motive, as they cer- 
tainly thought mauy perfumes preservative of their clothes. 
The Greeks, too, scented the oils with which they anointed 
themselves, and Solon, who entertained strongly the idea of 
the ancient world that refinement enervates, prohibited per- 
fumes, which, however, remained in use among all who could 
afford to pay for them. ‘The scents most frequently used were 
iris, rose, saffron, spikenard, marjoram, extract of vine leaves, 
and many other flowers and substances, different cities having 
local reputations for their unguents, and the following verse ex- 
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tracted from some Greek anthology slows to what perfection the 
Juxury of scents could be carried by bons vivants : ~ 
“He really bathes 

In a large gilded tub, and steeps his feet 

And legs in rich Egyptian unguents ; 

His jaws and breasts he rubs with thick palm oil, 

And both his arms with extract sweet of mint; 

His eyebrows and his hair with marjoram, 

His knees and neck with essence of ground thyme.” 
Unguents were used also at the banquet, and guests were some- 
times crowned with violets or sprinkled with scented water, a 
practice which in a Southern climate and among a race not clad 
in broadcloth has a delicious effect. The Romans loved per- 
fume, as they loved all luxuries costing money and trouble, and 
were especially devoted to unguents, though they used liquids 
and invented the scented powders which are still used all over the 
world. They had a curious partiality for saffron, spreading it 
over their rooms, and Martial complains bitterly that a friend 
gave him a dinner of perfumes only :— 

“ Faith! your essence was excelling, 
But you gave us naught to eat; 
Nothing tasting, sweetly smelling, 
Is, Fabullus, scarce a treat. 
** Let me see a fowl unjointed 
When your table next is spread ; 
Who not feeds, but is anointed, 
Lives like nothing but the dead.” 

The Hindoos have from the remotest antiquity used the scent 
of the rose, of sandal wood, and of many flowers to scent oil and 
snuff, and they can fix scents in water, while the best known of 
all scents—otto of rose—is thus prepared at Ghazeepore:— 

“The petals of any sweet flower are placed in clay stills with twice 
their weight of water, and the produce is exposed to the fresh air for a 
night in open vessels. The next morning the otto is found congealed on 
the surface, and is carefully skimmed off. These essences would be very 
beautiful if they were pure, but the native distillers being but little 
skilled in their art, add sandal-wood shavings to the flowers to facilitate 
the extraction of the otto, which thus becomes tainted with a heavy 
sandal-wood flavour. Besides these essences, perfumed oils are 
also made with some of these flowers in the following way :—Gingelly 
oil seeds are placed in alternate layers with fresh flowers in a covered 
vessel. The latter are renewed several times, after which the 
seeds are pressed, and the oil produced is found to have acquired the 
smell of the flowers. Musk, civet, ambergris, spikenard (valeriana 
jatamansi), patchouly, and kus-kus are also favourite perfumes with the 
Indians.” 

The Northern races have never cared about perfumes as the 
Southern do, the reason probably being that they live habitually 
in close rooms, and perfumes would make the air seem heavy and 
sickly, and they dislike being sprinkled, which chills them and 
spoils their clothes. Perfume is, however, still in demand in the 
West, almost all women using a little, and M. Rimmel gives a 
curious classification of the kinds of sweet smells :— 

CLASSIFICATION OF ODOURS. 
CLASSES, TYPES. ODOURS BELONGING TO THE SAME CLASS. 


ea ee oo Sweetbriar, Rhodium, 
osewood. 

Jasmine .,....... Jasmine ......... Lily of the Valley. 

Orange Flower Orange Flower Acacia, Syringa, Orange leaves. 

Tuberose ........ - Tuberose ...... Lily, Jonquil, Narcissus, Hyacinth, 

Violet ........00. - Violet ............ Cassie, Orris-root, Mignonette. 


Balsam of Peru and Tolu, Benzoin, 
Balsamic ......... Vanilla ....coeve Styrax, Tonquin Beans, Helio- 


trope. 

Spice ............ Cinnamon .,.... Cassia, Nutmeg, Mace, Pimento. 
WW csicccevecse Clove ............ Carnation, Clove Pink, 
Camphor..... »» Camphor......... Rosemary, Patchouly. 
Sandal........ ++» Sandal wood ,.. Vetivert, Cedar wood. 
Citrine........ «ee» Lemon.,.......... Bergamot, Orange, Cedrat, Limette. 
Lavender,........ Lavender ...... Spike, Thyme, Serpolet, Marjoram. 
Mint............... Peppermint ... Spearmint, Balm, Rue, Sage. 
Aniseed ......... Aniseed ss... 4 Badiane, Carraway, Dill, Coriander, 

U Fennel. 
Almond ......... Bitter Almonds Laurel, Peach Kernels, Mirbane. 
BL kivoxsensene Musk .,....+.0.. Civet, Musk seed, Musk plant. 


Amber............ Ambergris...... Oak moss. 
Fruit ........... Pear .....0..... Apple, Pine-applo, Quince. 
Perfumes are now made chiefly in France, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cannes, either by distillation from flowers, or by mace- 
ration, or by a process called absorption, which is applied 
exclusively to the jasmine and tuberose, the flowers being laid 
on a thin layer of purified grease spread upon square glass 
frames. The grease is then mixed with spirit. Scents, too, are 
obtained by pressure, but this is only applied to the “citrine 
series,” and the only scent of the kind very much used is ber- 
gamot. Musk of course needs no process, but the real use of 
this disgusting stuff in perfumery is to serve as a basis for 
weaker and more delicate aromas. The spirit scents, such as 
eau de Cologne, are made by distillation, that scent being in fact 
a spirit extracted from the flowers, leaves, and rind of the 





and lavender water is simply the essential oil “ digested” jn 
spirits. This latter is the only perfume in which England beats 
the world, all English flowers being comparatively scentless, 
while lavender prefers a moist, chilly climate. In a separate and 
very interesting chapter the author recounts all the substances 
now employed for sceats, the principal of which are three animal 
products—musk, civet, and ambergvis; eight flowers, viz., jasinine, 
rose, orange, tuberose, cassie, violet, jonquil, and narcissus; all 
aromatic herbs, such as lavender, rosemary, patchouli, Xe. ; 
spices, such as cassia, cinnamon, nutmeg, cloves, and pimento ; 
five woods —sandal wood, rosewood, rhodium, cedar, and 
sassafras; two or three seeds, as aniseed, dill, and fennel; about 
five gums, of which myrrh, camphor, and benzoin are the prin- 
cipal; three fruits—vanilla, ‘onquin beans, and bitter almonds; and 
rectified naphtha in certain chemical combinations. M. Rimmel 
refuses in his preface to publish any of his recipes, as that 
would inform his rivals too much, but he leaves us to understand 
that most perfumes are really extracts from flowers mixed with 
things much more decisive in their effect upon the nose. Many 
scents, however, are imitations,—heliotrope, for instance, having 
no relation to that flower, being composed of vanilla mixed with 
other ingredients,—and musk and acrid scents being used as bases 
for odours of rare delicacy. ‘I'he trade is now almost confined to 
France and England, Paris alone employing 3,000 men and 
women; but almost all perfumers make other things than per- 
fume, viz., soaps and cosmetics. Of soaps M. Rimmel only tells 
us that the English are the best, and they are most of them pro- 
duced by re-melting, purifying, and scenting good tallow soaps. 
Transparent soap is made by “‘ combining soda soap with alco- 
hol,” or introducing one-third of glycerine, a substance in which 


cosmetics he tells us nothing, except that rouge being made of 
cochineal and safflower is innocent, but that all white paints are 
dangerous, and that the best way to use cosmetics of all kinds is 
to leave them alone. 

The book is illustrated by extremely good drawings of modes 
of dressing the hair and of most of the plants named, and rather 
indifferent plates of Babylonian, Greek, Roman, and other scenes. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>——. 

Colton’s Atlas of America. Illustrating the Physical and Political 
Geography of North and South America and the West India Islands. 
By George W. Colton. Accompanied by descriptions, geographical, 
statistical, and historical, by Richard Swainson Fisher, M.D. (New York: 
Colton; London: Bacon and Co.)—This is at the present moment 
quite an invaluable atlas, though as a mere war atlas perhaps rather 
too full of places, and of those county-borders which are useful for civil 
and political purposes, but not for military campaigns. Still the map 
of the various States will be found to be unusually clear for the immense 
quantity of information given, and the more considerable physical 
features are well marked. Appended to each map isa most useful 
statistical account of the State, showing not only its population, crops, 
commerce, finance, debt, &c,, at the last census, but the movements 
that have taken place from decennial period to decennial period since 
1820. Thus in Georgia we see that while the free population 
increased by about one-seventh between 1850 and 1860, the slave popu- 
lation increased in the same time by between one-fourth and one-fifth ; 
and that in the last-named year there were only 55 whites to every 43 
slaves, a fact accounting a good deal for the ease of General Sherman's 
march. The population of Georgia contains only 20 inhabitants to the 
square mile, and contained 17 in 1850, so that in ten years it has in- 
creased in population only 3 to the square mile. Massachusetts, on the 
other hand, contains 157 to the square mile, and contained only 127 to the 
square mile in 1850, ¢. e., it has increased in population in ten years by 
thirty inhabitants to each square mile, or 50 per cent. more than 
Georgia contained altogether at the latest date. How can there be any 
question as to the relative power of free States and slave after such facts 
as these? We give these little facts merely as illustrations of the 
information which the admirable statistical pages appended to each 
map contain. The Atlas is in fact both an atlas and, for many purposes 
also, a gazetteer, with far fuller and more useful information than most 
gazetteers contain. 

Tales at the Outspan, By Captain A. W. Drayson. (Saunders and 
Otley.)—We are happy to see that this oddly named volume has reached 
a second edition. It is a boy's book of the very best kind, a book of 
adventure, and peril, and excitement, pervaded by a most healthful 
flavour of exertion, and enterprise, and self-denial, Captain Drayson, 
too, understands the natural history of the great region he describes, 
and manages to make his readers understand it also without boring 
them to death by quasi-scientific descriptions. The only fault of the 
book is that of Captain Marryat’s sea tales. It may give juvenile 





*ter orange, which is imported from Italy and Southern France, 


readers too pleasant an idea of the life it professes to describe. An 


M. Rimmel appears to believe as a remedy for skin diseases. Of , 
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jivtoen oclouiat'e life is not all hunting, any more than a middy’s life is 
aj] adventure and practical joking. 

The Holiday Keepsake. By Peter Parley. (Darton and Hodge.)— 
A series of pleasant stories, generally in ‘ Peter Parley’s” usual style, 
information being conveyed through a narrative usually fictitious. 
Peter Parley’s success has placed his stories almost beyond criticism, 
or we might object that he is a little too didactic. Indeed we are not 
quite sure if children chose their own books, instead of their seniors 
choosing for them, whether he would be quite so successful, but as it is 
we have only to say, that to those who like Peter Parley and his work 
this will bo a pleasant gift-book. The only objection we have to raiso 
to it is, that holding up a child by the heels to let the water run out of 
him (page 108) is not precisely the way to recover a child supposed to 
kave been drowned. The mistake will not, however, diminish a child’s 
interest in the exéellently told little story in which it occurs. 

Royal Children. By Julia Luard. (Groombridge and Sons.)—Miss 
Luard is dreadfully puzzled every now and then how to bring her in- 
formation down to the level of little girls’ minds, but she has succeeded 
very well, and has given a series of very pleasant and very accurate 
historiettes. There is a particularly good account of the marriage of 
Mary Stuart with the Prince of Orange, the almost forgotten episode in 
English history which gave William the Deliverer to Holland and to 
England. Miss Luard describes the State reasons for this alliance in 
very simple language, and does not forget the dress and demeanour of 
the child bride, who married at ten, joined her husband at fourteen, 
was left a widow at sixteen, and died at twenty-six, mother of the 
greatest sovereign who ever mounted the British throne. The account 
ef the childhood of the reigning sovereign is affectionate and loyal, 
without that degrading flattery of a child which deforms almost all 
similar narratives. It adheres, too, to established facts, 

Tales of Filial Love. By T. H. Barrau. (Darton and Hodge.)— 
Very good tales, a trifle overstrained in language and sentiment, but 
with a good moral, and of some interest. Some of them read like trans- 
lations from the French, but that may be only a result of the sentiment 
which pervades them, and which is somehow a little more self-conscious 
and unctuous in expression than the relation of child to parents in 
England. English children very seldom indeed “sound the depths of 
‘neir own hearts ;” when they do, they either become morbid or prigs. 

Ishmael the Yezidee. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, Author of Meomi. 
(Darton and Hodge.)—Nuomi was with a certain class a very great 
success, and so may Jshmacl the Yezidee be. It is a pleasing narrative, 
and Mrs. Webb understands and can convey in part the outside impres- 
sion of Oriental life. To ourselves the misconception of the character 
of the Yezidees, who are described as a semi-Christian, semi-Jewish sect, 
destroys the necessary impression of reality, but to the readers for whom 
the book is intended that will be no drawback. All such books must 
be beneficial, for they teach children to believe that in every faith is 
the seed of good and the possibility of ultimately arriving at higher 
truth, and they teach them also that there exist in the world forms of 
society differing entirely from that which they believe the only one. 
They cannot learn either lesson too soon, and Mrs. Webb may teach it 
to those who object to the Arabian Nights, or stories without a direct, 
religious flavour. The book, like most of those issued by this publisher 
is beautifully printed. 

The Stealing of the Princes. (Ward and Lock.)—A pleasantly told 
version of a middle-age narrative, which describes how'two princely 
lads, ancestors of all the Saxe-Somethings, and therefore of a third of 
the Princes of Europe, were stolen away from the Castle of Altenburg. 
The fact really happened, and the present story is but slightly amplified 
from one which in Germany has been the subject of many essays. 
Whether boys will quite understand it we doubt, but they will read it 
with an interest, useful as their interest in any other melodramatic 
episode of history, viz., to excite them to study the remainder. The 
little volume is well printed and better illustrated than the majority of 
such books. 

Lord Lynn's Wife. 2 vols. (Richard Bentley.)—This story is an 
imitation, we imagine a conscious imitation, of Miss Braddon’s style, 
and if it is to be regarded as the work of a beginner it gives promise 
of considerable future success, As it is, Lord Lynn's Wife—who, by 
the way, never is his wife—is eminently readable. She is the child of 
a wealthy parvenu by an earl’s daughter, and is endowed with every 
gift of person or mind which a heroine should have except a heart; 
and the picture of a woman representing pure intellect, if not at all 
attractive, is not repulsive. Unscrupulous, too, as was her conduct in 
sending the artist whom she had secretly married to a madhouse, a man 
who marries a woman without letting her know that he is an epileptic 
and half a lunatic does her so cruel a wrong that one does not blame 
her overmuch for resorting to any expedient to conceal his existence 
Amelia Darcy is not therefore so merely unpleasant as this kind of 
heroine is apt to be, and her character is developed with considerable 
skill. One character, however, will not make a novel, any more 
than one swallow a summer, and all the other figures on this can- 
vas are mere sketches. If the author would achieve a permanent 

eputation he must rely less on bigamy and murder, and cultivate the 
dramatic power which he undoubtedly possesses. 

The Autumn Holidays of “ A Country Parson.” (Longman and Co.)— 
This author is really so very prolific that he quite exhausts criticism. 





These are the essays which he has contributed to Good Words during 
the past year, bound up into a handsome volume and tendered to the 
public before the year is out. He is really like the Nonconformist par- 
son he tells us of, who could not enjoy his vacation unless he wrote a 
short sermon every morning and every evening. However, so long as 
he finds readers he has a right to go on—making hay while the sun 
shines. This quasi-philosophic maundering seems to give pleasure to 
some people, and if it is not new it is generally true, and old truths are 
perhaps those of which we most need to be reminded. 

Love's Strife with the Convent. 3 vols. By Edward Massey. (Ward 
and Lock.)—This is as laughable a novel as has often issued from the 
press. The author's system is to set his characters conversing, say 
about fox-hounds, and then to give a chapter on the management and 
expense of a pack—or about quarantine, and then to give a chapter on 
the quarantine system. The chief characters are officers in the En- 
gineers, and the amount of military “shop” which this gives an oppor- 
tunity for is incredible. Their chief peculiarity, however, is a strong 
aversion to Popery, which they manifest by rescuing two young ladies 
from a convent and converting them to Protestantism, displaying an 
amount of theological learning which shows clearly that Mr. Massey 
has studied some ecclesiastical encyclopedia very closely. For pure 
absurdity, probably the scene in which the nun is immured alive in a 
convent cellar, and the Engineer lover saps into the cellar just at the 
right moment, is the best in the book, but it has many rivals. 

The London Merchant Shippers’ Directory, containing Customs’ Duties, 
Drawbacks, Articles of Commerce, Stamps, Foreign Postages, Regula- 
tions, &c., of the Foreign Pattern Post, and Almanack for the year 1865, 
Fifth year, 1865. (Effingham Wilson.)—This will be found an exceedingly 
convenient almanack and directory for commercial men, The special 
convenience of it is that the merchant shippers are all classified under 
the head of the country to which they trade,—thus under “ Australia” 
you get all the Australasian, /. e., Australian and New Zealand merchants, 
and at the end of this list, a list of the articles of commerce chiefly 
exported to and imported irom these colonies, The same information is 
given for all colonies and the principal foreign countries. The shippers 
to the Continent are divided into “ Shippers to the Baltic and North of 
Europe ” and “ Shippers to the Mediterranean and South of Europe,” 
and so forth. There is also, as will be seen by the title, much other 
useful information. 

Clerical Elocution, A Natural, Practical, and Original System of 
Delivery. By Charles W. Smith, Professor of Elocution. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—This is a sensible and practical treatise, evidently 
the work of a cultivated man. His main principle is that every one 
should speak in his own natural voice, the object of the teacher of 
elocution being to show him how to manage it, not how to imitate the 
peculiarities of another man’s. This is no doubt the true theory, and 
though it is not the fashion to study elocution in this country, there can 
be very little question that a good delivery may be acquired by study. 
Our most effective speakers have commonly been endowed by nature 
with unusually fine and manageable voices, and some idea of the extent 
to which this enters into the effect produced by spoken words will 
readily be estimated by any one who hears a sermon preached by Mr. 
Spurgeon or Mr. Bellew and afterwards reads the same composition in 
print. A less glaring, but perhaps for that reason more instructive, 
instance of the same thing was observed at the dinner recently 
given by the Bar to M. Berryer. Those who were present 
unanimously gave the palm to the Chief Justice among the English 
speakers, an award which would hardly be confirmed by readers of 
the newspaper report, And the effect produced by Sir Alexander 
Cockburn resides chiefly in the tone and flexibility of his voice, 
its power being limited. Now everybody of course has not a 
good voice, but every one may do a great deal to improve such 
as he has. In the clergy this is a positive duty, and if they 
attended to it more we should hear less grumbling about the emptiness 
of churches. Mr. Smith's book will give them not indeed a perfect 
delivery, for clocution is an art, and is not to be conveyed except by 
oral teaching, but a good many useful hints; and it certainly affords 
abundant proof that he is neither illiterate nor a quack—a reproach to 
which too many of the self-styled professors of elocution are justly 
open. We must add, however, that it is questionable whether vanity is 
not the cause of more than half the bad reading one hears, Men try to 
produce a great effect, and invariably by doing so fall sooner or later into 
an offensive mannerism, This Mr. Smith himself could not cure, for the 
sinner regards the vice of his delivery as a virtue. <A reader who thinks 
about what he reads and not about his audience seldom reads very 
badly. 

We have also received a Catechism of Familiar Things, by Emily E. 
Willement (Virtue Brothers), which is a school-book on the plan of 
Magnall’s Questions ; a» Translation of the Twenty-first Book of Livy, with 
Notes by Dr. Owgan (Murray and Co.) ; the /Zandboolk: of Scripture, by 
George Turner (Longman and Co.), intended to enable students to get 
up “everything requisite for examination ;” the Essentials of Spelling, 
by E. Jones, B.A. (F. Pitman); the New Standard Primer, or Easy 
Handbook: by J. S. Laurie (Thos. Murby); An English Grammar, by 
E. Higginson (Longman and Co.), in which the author has omitted 
all such matter as the experience of thirty years has proved to him to 
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be useless in the ordinary grammars, and added what he has found it 
necessary to add by oral teaching; an English Grammar for Jynior 
Classes, by the Rey. H. Clere and A. M.-Shaw (Longman and Co.), a 
tiny book for babes; Writing Without a Master, by a Teacher of the 
New System (William Wesley); the Little Tiro, a practical compen- 
dium of shorthand by Dr, Michaelis, the Berlin Gurney (Trubner and 
Co.); the Melbourne University Calendar for the Academic Year ending 


30th April, 1865; and the Philosophy of Dress, by Messrs. E. Moses and | Bell. 
Chapman and Hall—lauther’s Letters 


Son, a puff of genius. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Longman and Co.—Jacob’s Flight, by | R. Weld; Lectures on Man, by Carl Vogt; 
Mrs. Beke; Last Winter in Rome, by C. | Piesse’s Magic. 


Birdie, by “'T. O. T.’ 





by “ M. J. H.” 


Letters from Abroad, by Henry Alford; 
De Profundis, by William Gilbert, 2 vols. 

E. Moxon and Co.—Elsie, by J. C. Wil- | 
son; Moxon’s Miniature Poets. 

T. C. Newby—Nelly Miles, by Rae Rae; 
Yaxley and its Neighbourhood, by the 
Author of “ Myself and My Relatives.” 

Trubner aud Co.—M’'Clellan and the 
Yorktown Campaign, by F. M. Edge; 
the Mysore Reversion, by Major Evans 


to Women, by Mrs. Malcolm; the Book 
a of Perfumes, by Eugéne Rimmel. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co.—Buarefooted the Craggs, 3 vols. 


Ward and Lock—Gertrude Wayuflete, 


es 


“ Aleph. 

W. Blackwood and Sons—Economy of 
Capital, by R. H. Patterson. 

Simpkin Marshall, and Co—Hanq. 
book on Baptism, by R. Ingham. 

Richard Bentley—Dorothy Firebrace, 
by the Author of “ Whitefriars,” 3 vols, 

Cassell, Petter, and Co.-The Coming 
Day, and Other Poems, by Henry J. 
Doogood. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—The Jewish 
Temple and the Christian Church, by R, 
W. Dale. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Lynn of 


Alexander Strahan—Lilliput Levée; | W. H. Collingridge—The Old City, by 


Griffith aud Farran—Parsing Simpli- 
fied, by Thomas Darneil. 














Nev ZEALAND TRUST and LOAN | K INAHAN’S LL 


COMPANY (Limited). 
TRUSTEFS, 
Robert Brooks, Esq., M P. 
G. Grentell Glyn, Exsq., M.P. 
J.J. Cummins, Fsq, 
DIRECTORS, 
Sir Charles Clifford. F. G. Dalgety, Esq. 
Sir J. Henry Pelly, Bart. H. Selfe Selfe, Esq. 
Capt. H, Carr Glyn, R.N. Rh. A. Brooks, Esq. 
TANKERS, 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. 








The Directors continue to issue Debentures of £100 
and upwards for periods of three to seven years, interest 
on which is payable half-yearly at their Bankers by 
Coupon. 

The amount of these debentures is limited and se- 
cured by the uncalled balance of the subscribed capital 
of the Company, which must always be of an equivalent 
or greater amount, 

They will also form a first charge upon real and other 
property in New Zealand, on which it is the business of 
the Company to grant Loans by way of Mortgage. 

Further particulars may be obtained, and applications 
made at the Offices of the Company.—By order of the 
Board, THOMAS D, SAUNDERS, Sceretary. 


81 New Broad street, London, E.C. 


[ J NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.C., 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.—Very economical home and colonial rates 
for civil and military lives. Division every year of one- 
fifth of profits. Premiums on all participating policies 
six years in force reduced one-half for the year ending 
May, 1865, 80 that £50 only of each £100 of premium 
falling due is charged. ‘Total assurances issued exceed 
£7,000,000 sterling; claims paid, 1} million, cash bonuses 
to assured, £565,000, or en average annual return of 
9s. in the pound at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on Life Interests and on real and other property in 
conuection with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS Actuary and Secretary. 





rPUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
, Managers, Messrs. EpMuND Falconer and F, B. 
CHATTERTON 

The free list entirely suspended.—On Monday and 
during the week, the Farce of A YOUNG LAD FROM 
THE COUNTRY. Doors open at half-past six, com- 
mence at seven, and terminate at eleven. 

Morning Performances of the Pantomime every 
Wednesday and Saiurday until further notice. Children 
and schools at reduce! prices. ‘he Grand Christmas 
Comic Pantomime, written by E. L. Blanchard. Esq., 
entitled 

HOP O' MY THUMB 

The gorgeously beautiful decorations, Scenical Sur- 
prises, and Transformation Wonders by the celebrated 
artist William Beverley, whose eminent services have 
been retained this Clrisimas exclusively for the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane. 

The Harlequinade will include Harry Boleno and 
Mr. C. Lauri, Clowns, Mr. W. A. Barnes and Mr. J, 
Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack and Mr. 8S, Saville, 
Harlequins; Madame Boleno and the Misses Guuness, 
Columbines. 

The masks, devices, a.d dresses from designs by 
Dykwynkyn, 

The dances and ballet by Mr. Cormac’. Comie scenes, 
tricks, &c., invented by H. Boleno and Cormack. - 

On Monday morning, January 9, Mr. Howard 
Glover's Grand Musical Festival. 

Box-office open from ten till five daily 


GRAND EXTRA DAY. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


PBOFESSOR J. H. ANDERSON, 
The GREAT WIZARD of the NORTH. 
GREAT ST. JAMES’S HALL 
wo Performances— 
Morning at Three, Fvening at Fight. 
130th Representation, aud Last Day of the Season , 
MONDAY, 9th of JANUARY, 1865, 
The Treat for the Holidays. 
Admission, 1s.; balconies, 2s. ; stalle, 3s. 
“DINNA FORGET.” 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminem 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow and London. 





WHISKY vy. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. [tis pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Soldin 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents inthe principal townsin England; or whole 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


AU DE VIE.—This Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1e51), is very superior to recent importations of Coguae. 
In French bottles, 38s. per doz.; or in a case, 39s., 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained 
only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old Furnival’s Dis- 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. Estab- 
lished 1829. 


N UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
WINE, 25s. per dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 15s. 
per quarter cask. Rail paid to any station in England. 
This wine will be found of superior quality, is soft and 
old, and, though full flavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slightest approach to acidity. —THOS. NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 
Lamb's Conduit street, W.C. Price-lists on application. 
Established 1801. 











\ ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is a 
4 perfectly palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak digestion. . 

Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s.,and 10s.,each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at Ls 6d., 
2s. 60., and 4s. 6d, each. 





Ww+ LNUIT POMADE—EDWARD 

FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautiful light 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed. 
It is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 6d., by post 36 stamps; Pomade only, 
ls. 6d. and 2s. 64.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
FIELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. ‘To avoid 
imposition, observe trale mark on label, “‘ The Walnut,” 
nume, ‘* E. Field.” 





\ ORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDS, 
1 and HOARSENESS by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS.—From Messrs. Fergyson and 8 on, 
Auctioneers, Leek :—‘ Sir,—The beneticial effects we 
have derived from your Pulmonie Wafers make us feel 
it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony to their 
superiority over any other remedy we lave ever tried 
for colds, coughs, and hoarseness, 0 peculiarly trou ble- 
some to our profession.” ‘They have a pleasant ta ste. 
Sold by all Druggists at Is. L}d., 25. 91, 48. G1, and 
ils, per box. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Fear not.—Though surrounded by cireumstan- 
ces disadvantageous to health, these remedies properly 
applied will cut short fevers, influenza, inflammation, 
diphtheria, and a host of other complaints always lurk ing 
about to seize on the wewk, forlomm, or unwary. The 
superiority Of Holloway’s medicines over others for 
subduing disease has been so fully and widely proved, 
that it is only necessary to ask the afflicted to give them 
a trial, and if the instructions folded round them be 
followed, no disappointments will ever ensue or d anger- 
ous consequences result. In hoarseness and ule erated 
Sore throat the ointment should freyuently be rubbed 
upon the ueck and top of the chest, it will arrest the 
increasing inflammation, allay disquictude, and gra dually 
cure, 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
( ; ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR, 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
** Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 

Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, Loudon, N.E. 


hi DLES.—Ier Majesty’s Government 
have adopted for the Military Stations FINLD'S 
Prize-Medal Puarattine CANDLE, mauutactured by J. 
C.and J. FILLY, who beg to caution tue public against 
spurious imitations, Their label is On the packets aud 
boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the Kingdom. Whole 
sale ald for exporlativu at tie Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 38., where also may be opined their 
CELEBRATED UNILED SERVICK SOAP TAB- 
LETS and the NiW CANDLE, sell-tituug aud ne 
paper or scraping. 











H J. and D. NICOLLS’ Fashionable 


e OVERCOATS, 21:., 42s., 633., 84s., &e., &e. 





PPAsulonaBie MORNING COATS, 


21s., 42s., 63y., S4s., &e. 





[FASHIONABLE TROWSERS, 16s., 


21s,, 253., 283. 





CERVANTS’ LIVERIES. The best at 
s 


moderate prices furnished for Cash payments. 


H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 
e@ 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; lo 
Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 
pool. 


NDINA, or WAVED JUPONS, 
18s. 6d. each, 

‘* Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina,” 
—Punch. 

“The dress falls in graceful folds.”—Morning Post. 

ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
12s. 6d. and 16s. Sd. 

“The patent sausflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. This is 
the crinoline which attracted so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1862.’—Court Journal. 

JVIDER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These 

beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
carriage, for invalids, and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightuess. The average weight is from 
20 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round. Prices—in black silk, 55s.; rich glacé, 70s. 
and s4s, 

“Mr. Philpott is learned in the literature of the petti- 
coat.’ '—Le Follet. 

Illustrations and curious Pamphlet gratis. 

E. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 

87 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James's Church, 


PF Rsesneas COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


, DTD S ik @ 

YARTRIDGE and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, 
Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &e. 

PARTRIDGE and COZEN’S celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England, on receipt of Post office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100, Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 33. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &e., 
post free. 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E..C. 














SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
yom ‘ ’ e 7 
Wy Rckstensatsé SAU CE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
noisseurs 
“TILE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and PeRatns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and shoald see that Lee and Perris’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BArcLay aud Sons, London, &e., &e, aud by 

Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 

gle LDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 
SERVICE SOAP TABLELDS, 4d. aud 6d. each. 

sold vy all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Puviic should ask for Pields’,aud see 
that the name of J. C. and J. FIELD is on each packet, 

box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth, S., Wuere also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medai Parailine Candles. 








R i C K I T 
Xx DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 
is now used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prine? sof 
Wales, which 1s a turther Coutirmaciou of its great 
superiority. 
RECKITT and SONS, Suifolk lane, London, E.C., and 
diu 
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tase 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES ar 
DEANE’S. 


pDEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Flectro-plated Spoons and Forks, 
‘ manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &e. 
SANE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
DEAN Dish C.vers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 
63s.. 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new }; atterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE'’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and uther patent improvements. 
DEANE'S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, Steckpots, &e. 
DEANE'S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
Landsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestig Baths for every purpose. 
rooms fitted complete. 


best 





Bath- 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns, 
three-light glass, from 63s. 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns, 

DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Lron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 

DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 

DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats. &c., well made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddies, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 

best material. 





New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


DEANE AND CO. (The Monument) LONDON BRIDGE. 











‘“*PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 


COLMAN’S .PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ‘* BULL’S HEAD,” on each Package. 


It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exurprrion, 1862. 


Their 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 
J. and J. COLMAN, 26 Cannon Street, London. 





SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, introdueed 


DELIERS. 


[ue PERFECT SUBSTITUTE =| (PaBLe GLASS, CHINA, and CHAN- 


more than twenty-live years ago by WILLIAM 8, BUR- 


J. DEFRIES and SONS have just added FIVE NEW 


TON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messre. | SHOW-ROOMS to their Manufactory. where the largest 


Elkington and Co. is beyond all comparison the very 
best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefully or ornamentaily, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as follows :— 




















5 S| oa 
o=b| ¢ EES 
s@s) 3 |B2s/252 
Ege) * Bets 
we ie 
£s.d/£8.d/£ 8.d./£ 8.4. 
12 Table Forks ...e0¢....../1 13 02 002 492100 
12 Table Spoons ....-.....j1 13 02 002 402100 
12 Dessert Forks........../1 4011001 1201150 
12 Dessert Spoons ....+-..{1 40110011201150 
12 Tea Spoons ....++......,01601 001 201 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls. 010 001200120013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ..........(0 600 800 800 90 
1 Gravy Spoon ....0..+./0 660 9001000110 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. .....(0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ..0 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .....0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers....j1 4 0110011001100 
1 Butter Knife,,.... 10 260 400 560 60 





{0 100012 001600170 


1 Soup Ladle ... 
460 460 50 


1 a gi eanmgtige 


Total..cesesseeeees/9 199129013 9 614173 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An 

oak chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 

knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers, 

and corner dishes, cruet, and liqueur frames, &c., at pro- 

portionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process, 


Ww S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELapra, MopeRaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain tigures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LUNDUN—Show-rooms, 45 Oxtord street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1507. 


RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, PICKUNS, &c., pure 

aud good, as supplied by JOHN BURGESS aud SON 
(for more thau @ hundred years). 

107 Strand (corner of Savoy steps), London. 








assortment in the world of these goods of their manufac. 


ture may be seen.—I47 Houndsditeh. LAMPS for 


INDIA. 

| NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
(1ABRIELS’ PAMPILLET on the 

Js VEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the princip'e of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 

London: 27 Hak.ey srreer, Cavendish square, W. 

City EsTaBLisuMEeNt :—36 LupGarké HILL 
(Four doors from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—154 Duke srreer, Liver- 
pool; 65 New srreer, Birmingham. 

Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they uader- 
take. 


[Reta & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1520), offer to the 
Public a mediwn for supplying artificial Teeth on a 
system of Paintess Dentisrry. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘They are self-adhesive, affording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5. Sets, 6, 7, 10, and 15 
Guiueas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and succes t 
of this system vide Lancet. 

*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The medical profession for thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnisia as the best 
remedy for Gout and Stomachic disorders of every 
kind, and asa mild aperient it is especially adapted for 
ladies and children. Prepared solely by DINNE FORD 
and Co., Chemists, &c, 172 New Bond street, London, 
aud sold throughout the world by all respectable che- 
mists. CAUTION.—See that “ Din neford and Co.” is 
on each botie and red label over the cork. 














RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIERS PATENT, 
\ HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, sooften hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. td., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. Sd. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d, Post-ollice orders to be made payable to Jobu 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS,; 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases o 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light im texture, aud mexpeusive, 
aud are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s. 6d., 73. 6d., 10s., and lis, each; postage, td, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, Loudon 











COFFEE URNS, 
(SECURED BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
A MOST ACCEPTAULE 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
Effecting a saving to the recipient of at least 50 per cent. 

USEFUL! ORNAMENTAL!! UNIQUE!!! 

Now in use by upwards of 15,000 families, and stands 

a as the most perfect system for making Tea and 
Coffee. 


_OrseELs HYDROSTATIC TEA and 


MANUFACTURED IN 
COPPER, BRONZE, ELECTRO-PLATE, and 
SILVER. 


I OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEL URNS are elegant in shape, novel in 
construction, aud effect a saving of at least 5v per cent. 
to the Cousumer. 
il'ustrated prospectus, with testimonitls, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 145 Cheapside, London. 


TIN, 








] OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN. No.1, for family use, is manu- 
factured of plain tin, in workwaulike manner; price 
complete, trou 63, 
Illustrated pro: pectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


]_OrsELs HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 2 is an elegunt, seamless 
block-tin urn, well made, as bright as silver, aud ranges 
in price from 10s, 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 








OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN, No. 3 is made by hinery 
in copper, brouzed, with silver-plated tap, and rauges in 
price from Is. 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application te CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside. London, 








OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFKE URN. No. 4 is of copper, bronzed, 
new shape, and seamless, with silver-plated tap, aud 
ranges in price from 25s. 
I}lustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 aud 143 Cheapside, Loudon. 








OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN. No. 6 is electro-silver plated on 
best Britannia metal. A very superior article. Price 
from 383, 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London, 








| OYSEL'S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN. No. 14 is electro-plated on 
nickel silver, richly engraved. Price 
from £5 10s, 
illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


Grecian shape. 











I OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
4 COFFEE URN, No. 15 is electro-plated on nickel 
silver, richly engraved, best Sheilield, Oval shape. Price 
from 46, 
Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUITON, 142 and 145 Cheapside, London, 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 
COFFEE URN, No. 16 is electro-plated on nickel 
silver, richly engraved, warranted best Sheffield. 
Mingva model. Price from £0 Ls, 
Illustrated prospectus 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, Li2 and 143 Cheapside, London. 


OYSEL’S HYDROSTATIC TEA and 

4 COFFEE URNS are supplied to the trade ouly by 

WILLIAM CHAVASSE, No. 8 Broad street buildings, 
E.C, 


Illustrated prospectus, with testimonials, 
Sent free on application to CHARLES POMEROY 
BUTTON, 142 and 143 Cheapside, Loudon. 
MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSKEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his uurivaiied Machinery tur 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excelleuce of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness iu price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in Duxes cou- 
taining one gruss each, with label outside, and the f1o- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced tis 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of ditlerent degrees of flexi- 
bility, aud with fine, medium, and broad pviuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught iu schouls.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers aud buokselers. Merchants 
aud Wholesale Deulers can be re at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ;Zand at $7 Gracechureb street, London. 
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’ | YHE NOWGONG TEA COMPANY 
of ASSAM (Limited). 

To be incorporated under the Joint-Stock Companies 

Act of 1862, 
Capital £250,000, in 25.000 Shares of £10 each. 
. First issue, 18,000 Shares. 

A minimum Dividend of 10 per cent. per annum, psyable 
on Ist January and Ist July, guaranteed for Three 
Years by the Vendors. 

Deposit 1s. per Share on Application, and a further 10s. 

per Share on Allotment. 

No Call to exceed £1 per share, or to be made ata jess 

interval than Threé Months from a previous Call. 
D1REcToORS. 

George R, Barry, Fsq. (late of Serajgunge, Bengal), 6 
Upper Hyde park gardens. 

Ewen Macdonell, Esq., M.D. (late of the Opium Agricul- 
tural Department, Bengal), 20 St. Stephen's square, 
Bayswater, 

Alfred Mumford, Esq. (Messrs. Bartrum, Pretyman, and 
Mumford), Director of the Upper Assam Tea Com- 


pany. 
Alexander Stewart, Esq. (late Deputy Commissioner of 
Customs, Guzerat, and Director of the North London 
Railway), 2 Talbot terrace, Bayswater. 
William Thomson, Esa. (late of Calcutta), 2 East India 

aveuue, India House, Leadenhall street. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


BANKERS. 


Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), Nicholas lane, 


Lombard street. 


: SoricrTors. 
Messrs. Thomas and Hollam3, Mincing lane. 


BROKEKs. 
Messrs. Lowndes, Surgey, and Woolley, 1 Royal 
Exchange buildings. 

AGENTs tn InprA.—Messrs. Thomson, Shaw, anil Co. 
Secrerary.—Alexander Forbes, Msq. 
Offices—2 East India avenue, India House, Leadenhall 

street, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed for the purchase of thirteen 
valuable tea estates already in profitable cultivation, 
situated in the Province of Assam, in British India, and 
for the purpose of further developing and extending their 
Operations. 

The property consists of 12,000 acres of freehold land, 
held direct from Government, of which 2,182 acres are 
planted with tea plants of the following ages ;—namely, 
440 acres, 3 years old; 902 acres, 2years old; 440 acres, 
1 year old ; and 400 acres just planted. 

The soil and climate of this locality are second to 
none in the province, as the following extract from the 
Manager's report to the Directors of the Bishnath Tea 
Company, neighbouring concern, for the season end- 
ing 3lst December, 1863, and submitted by them to the 
Shareholders, will show—“ The out-turn of tea and seed 
has been unprecedented in Assam. ‘The plantation in 
its fourth year has given an average of 390!bs., and the 
two-year-old gardens of 240lbs. of tea to the acre; and 
this has been obtained at no sacrifice to the prospects of 
future years, but with careful and light plucking, as is 
evinced by the present healthy appearance of the plants, 
which, I have ofien been assured, are in size and vizour 
unsurpassed by any plantation of the age in Assam.” 

The dividends paid by the Assam, the Upper As:am, 
the Jorehaut, Bishnath, and by several of the other tea 
companies in Assam, vary from 2) to 30 per cent., and 
their shures are at a premium of from 100 to 200 per 

cent. 

The factories have the advantage of being traversed by 
good roads and navigable rivers, and steamers ply be- 
tween Assam and Calcutta, affording great facilities for 
the supply of labour and for the other requirements of 
the estates. Not less than 8,000 acres can be brought 
into profitable cultivation, and each acre, when in full 
bearing, is capable of producing at least 400lbs of 
tea. 

The plantations are calculated to produce, during the 
first year of the Company's Operations (1864-65), re- 
turns sufficient to yield 10 per cent. ou the paid-up 
capital; and the vendors guarantee a Miuimum dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent., payable half-yearly, upon the 
paid-up capital for three years, to be calculated from the 
date of the registration of the Company. At the exp'ra- 
tion of the three years the plaats will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced to give progressively larger dividends, until the 
whole have attained maturity and yield a maximum 
rent. 

The price to be paid for the property is £153,000, pay- 
able by annual instalments, with interest, at 5 per cent., 
extending over a period of six years, as fullows, viz. :— 


On formation of Company ........ £15,000 









3ist January, 1866 ......0. 2)),000 
Blst os 867 20 ce ccsscess 25,000 
31st ” 1868,. ceseccess 90,000 
Bist 1849., seveeseee 35,000 
Slst A BS70.ccccccccecsccece 98,000 





£163,000 

These terms the directors consider to be most advyan- 
tageous, as, while they show the confidence of the ven- 
dors the value of the property, the easy instalments as 
to payments will enable the young plants to grow up 
into full bearing, and to yield large returns before the 
greater part of the capita! is called up. 

The undertaking originates with the Directors and 
their friends. No promotion-money will be paid to any | 
one, either directly or indirectly, and the preliminary | 
expenses will be strictly confined to such as are abso- | 
iutely necessary. 

The vendors stipulate that 6,0)0 of the Shares are to 
be allotted to them; 6,000 of the remaining shares have 
been already subscribed for, leaving 6,000 shares avail - 
able for the public. 





Three years Old ....++s000+... 230 acres. 
Two years old »...... . 37 

One year old.......ccees 150» 
PUM PERO cc cccccerccesscce BD op 


1,117 


” 





Total....6. 
2. The BAMONEE DIVISION— 
Consi¢s of the factories of Bamonee, Topotjooree, 
Amluckgeghat, Borhoolah, Sassabat, Deejoomoo, and 
Sepanulfah, all in the Nowgong District, the principal 
factorie§ being within 7 miles of the station, and the 
others @nvenieutly situated on the banks of the rivers 
Kullnng, Nonoye, and Deejoo—near the old station of 
Rungagora, at distances varying from 8 to 20 miles from 
Nowgong. Extent of land, 6,000 acres, of which 1,065 
are planted, and of the following ages, viz.:— 
Three years old .....6....0. 210 acres. 
Two years old......cc..ce-. 365 4, 
One year old . 
Just planted ..ccccrcrcrece 200 









DOR casvevvecscees BOB 
FORM of APPLICATION for SHARES. 


oO, 

To the Directors of the Nowgong Tea Company of 
Assam (Limited). 
Gentlem*n,—TTaving paid to your bankers the sum of 
£ , being a deposit of 10s. per Share on Shares in 
the above Company, I hereby request that you will allot 
me that number, and I agree to become a member of 
the said Company, and to accept such Shares, or any less 
number you may allot me; or in default thereof that the 
deposit shull be forfeited; and I authorize you to enter 
my name 01 the Register of Members iu respect of the 

Shares you will allot to me. 
Name in full ....ccccescoce 
WONG ORNS ocscceccsasciones 
Dale. ccccscscoscccvocesees 
rHuUE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 

(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000 000, 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 
Money, in sums of not less than £100, received on de- 
posit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates,and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon, 





By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE Secretary. 


Ts IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 

CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

Temporary Offices, Crosby House, Bishopsgate street, 
London, 2nd January, 1865. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of this Association will be closed on and after 
the 10th inst. until the 23rd inst., both days inclusive, 
preparatory to the General Meeting. 

By order, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM. Secretary. 








A TLAN PIC and GREAT WESTERN 
va RAILWAY.—NOTICE to BONDHOLDERS.— 
In conformity with the terms on whieh the FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS of the PENNSYLVANIA Sic- 











TION of this Railroad were issied to the Publi+, the 
SECOND ANNUAL DRAWING of 4 per cont. of the 
gross amount of these Bonds will take place at the office 
of Mr. E, &. Satterthwaite, 33 Throgmorton street, in 
the presence of Mr. Grain, Public Notary, on TiLURS- 
DAY, January 19, 1865, at one o'clock precisely. 

The authoritative issue is as under, yi 
2,000 Bonds of 1,000 dols. each ...-. «+ 2,000,000 dols. 
600 ” 500 - covcttes SED a 
2,000 oe 100 n cccccece 900900 , 











2,500,000 ,, 
Four per cent. of each denomination wi'l be drawn on 
the above day, and the Bonds so drawn that have been 
issued in London will be paid off at the rate of £225 for 
every 1,0(0 dollar Bond, £112 10s. for every 500 dollar 
Bond, and £22 10s. for every 100 dollar Bond, on pre- 
sentation at the Company's Office, No. 2 Old Broad 
street, E.C.,on and after lst April next, in addition to 
the Coupon due on that day, after which all interest will 
cease. 
Ou payment the drawn Bonds will be cancelled in the 
presence of a public notary. 
Offices, 2 Old Broad street, London, E.C., January 4, 
1365 

4 coke ENTS to LIFE or LIMB, 
£ In the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME, 

Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Patp For 10,000 CLAatMs. 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid-up 
by Injury secured 

By an ANNUAL PAYMENT OF FROM £3 TO £5 53, 
For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Corn- 
HILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 





W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
£ (Limited). 
(FIRE and MARINE.) 

Premiums charged estimated by the individual risk ; 
the utmost liberality maintained in every trausaction. 
Agents wanted. 

Offices, 8 FINCH LANE, and7 WATERLOO PLAC, 
PALL MALL. 





PARTICULARS of the ESTATES of the NOWGONG 
TEA COMPANY cf ASSAM (Limited). 
1. The BORKONDOLEE DIVISION— 

Consists of the factories of Borkondolee, Loongpoong, 
Tobokee, Topotjooree, and Rembeng, all in the Nuwgong 
District, on the banks of the rivers Kullung and Nonoye, | 
and along the grand trunk road from Doboka to Now- | 
gong, varying in distance from the station from 8 to 16 | 
miles. Extent of land, 6,000 acres, of which 1,117 are 
planted, and of the following ages, viz.:— | 





NAUTION.—COCKS'’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and uurivalled for general 
use, is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is 
manufactured only by the Executors of the Sole Pro- 
prietor, CHARLES COCKS, 6 Duke street, Reading, 
the Original Sauce Warehouse. 


MORELL THEOBALD, Manager Fire Department. 


This day is published. 


YHE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. VI, 
(New Series), JANUARY, 1865. Price 63. 
ConTeENTS. 
1. Holy Scripture in its Catholic Aspects. 
2. Rio's Shakespeare. 
3. Extent of the Church's Iufallibility. 
Midame de Maintenon. 
The Trish Church Establishment. 
The University Question. 
- Thiers’ Waterloo, 
’. The Belgian Constitution and the Church. 
. Cardinal Wiseman's Sermons. 
10. Foreign Periodical Literature. 
11. Notices of Books. 
12. Foreign Events of Catholic Interest. 
London: Burns and Lampert, 17 Portman street, 
and 63 Paternoster row. 


mmHE CROSSLEY ORPHAN HOME 
and SCHOOL, HALIFAX.—The BUILDER of 
Friday contains a tiue View and Pian of the Crosaly 
Orphanage, with papers on Block Sinking in Inlia— 
the Sewage M mure Question—:he Condition of London 
—How to Build a House—and vir.ous other interesting 
aud important s ibjects, with all the Sanitary, Construc. 
tive, and Art News of the week, and reviews of books. 
The BUILDER, ecomducted by Mr. Golwin, F.RS., 
illustrated by the bost artists, aud contributed to by 
many excellent writers, is published every Friday, price 
41, or by post 5d., and addresses itself to numerous 
classes of readers besides Architecets, Engineers, and 
Builders, to whom itis indispensable, the ensuing num- 
ber commences.a new volume,—l York street, Covent 
Garden; and all newsmen throughout the Kingdom 


\ JHAT WILL this COST to PRINT? 

is a thought often occurrin sto literary men, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
An immediate auswer to the inquiry may be obtained. 
ASPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, seut on application, by RICHARD BARRETT, 
13 Mark lane, London. 


os 
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 pUEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 
and 68 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Kducation of LADIES, and for granting Cer.ificites of 
Knowledge. 

PATRONS. 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

H. R. H. The PRINCESS of WALES. 
Vistrorn—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Paincirat—Tie DEAN of WHSTMINSTER. 

Lapy Restwent—MISS PARRY. 

The Classes for the Lent Term will open on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 23rd. Individual Insivuction is given in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music; Conversation Classes in 
Modern Languages are formed ou the entry of six 
hanes. 

Prospectuses with full particulars as to Classes, Fees, 
Scholarships, &e., may be had on application to Mrs. 
Williams, at the College Oiice 
Arrangements are made for receiving BoarJers. 

EK. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


(es COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 
Nd and 68 Harley street, W. 

Lapy SuPERINTENDENT—Miss HAY. 

AssIsTANT—Miss WALKER. 

The Classes of the School for girls between the ages 
of Five and Thirteen will open tor the Lent Term on 
JANUARY 23rd. 
Prosp>ctuses with full particulars may be had on ap- 
plication to Mrs. Williams at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ea. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 
: aud 63 Harley street, W. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER pro- 
poses to give a Special Course of Lectures on “ The 
MONARCHY of ISRAEL and JUDAH,” at 3 p.m. on 
the following days:—JANUARY 25th and 28th, and 
FEBRUARY Ist and 4th. 
Fee for the Course, Ten Shillings, Single Lectures, 
Five Shillings. 
Gentlemen are only admissible if introduced by one 
of the Lady Visitors of the College, or by a Member of 
the Council or Committee. 
e. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


NLERICAL antl SCHOLASTIC 
C OFFICES, 

78 Borough roai, London, 8.E. 
The Nobility, Clergy, Geatry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and ata few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni- 
able references required befure placing names upon the 
register, so that ewployers may accept an introduction 
from these ollices as a guarantee of the respectability 
and good faith of the applicant, Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of, Pupils inwoduced. : 
Mr. E, HARRIS, Superintendent. 








4 LLtase® ASSURANCE 
L. COMPANY. 
Heap Orrice, 1 BARLHOLOMEW LANE, BANK 
Subscribed Capital, £5.000,000, 

Total Inves‘ed Funds, £1,497,314. 
New Life Prospectus, with Variety of Tables. 

Fire Business at Home and Abroad. 
Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom 
F. A. ENGELBACH, Actury: D. MAC AGAN, Sec. 





EDSTEADS, BEDDING, aud BED- 

ROOM FURNLYURE.—An Illustrate | Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROUM_FURNI- 
TUR, sent (free by post) on application to FILME 
and SUNS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 34 Berners street, 
Loudon, W. 





All Otiers are Spur'ous Imitations. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NoW READY AT ALL TUE LIBRARIES. 





TIAN’S MISTAKE. By the 


Author of “John Halifax, Geut'eman,” &. 1 vol. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. Ey the Rev. J. 


c. M. BELLEW. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
“This book is well written, and the story is iuterest- 
ing and full of incident."—A thenwum. 
“A remarkably clever novel, thoroughly original and 
independent of any fashion, school, or class. No nebler 
Jesson was ever tanght from pulpit or altar-step than 
the author teaches in this beautiful story."—T'ost. 
The THREE WATCHES By W. G. 
Wits. 3vols. * 
“ A decidedly clever novel.” —Obserrer. 
Mr. STEWART’S INTENTIONS. By 
the Author of “ Grandmother's Money.” 3 vo!s, 
“ An entertaining and artistic novel” — Athene in, 
The ORDEAL for WIVES. By the 
Author of “The Morals of May Fair,” &e. 3 vols. 
The HAMMONDS of HILY CROSS. 
By Lady Brake. 3 vols. [Jut ready, 
Edition of BARBARA’S HIS- 
TORY. By Amewta B. Eywanps. Se. bound, and 
Illustrated. 
Hurst and BuacketT, 13 Great Marloorougi: street. 





UNDER the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of HER 
MAJESTY. 
Now ready, 54th Edition, Lvol., with the Arms beautifully 

engraved, 31s. 6d., handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


Lodge’s Peerage ard 
Baronetage for 1865. 
CORRECTED by the NOBILITY. 


“The best existing, and best possible Peerage. 
the standard authority on the subject."—/erald. 


It is 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Mariborough street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 

“A book unrivalled in its position in the range of 
modern literature.”—TZimes, Dec<mber 16. 


“Mr, Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. His 
book is full of pleasant stories, a'l told as easily and 
clearly as if they were related at a club window, and all 
with point of greater or less piquancy."—Spectator. 


Horst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Mr. USSHER’S TRAVELS. 
Just ready, in royal 8vo., with numerous beautiful 
coloured [!lustrations. 


A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO 
PERSEPOLIS, 


Including Wanderings in Daghestan, Georgia, Armenia, 
Kurdestan, Mesopotamia, and Pe: sia. 


By J. Ussner, Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Herst and Brackett, 15 Great Marlborough stree’. 


THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 
[HE ART-JOURNAL for JANUARY. 


Price 23. 6d. 
Literary Contents. 

1. JOHN RUSKIN.—The CESTUS of AGLATA. 

. CRACK CALVERT.—ANILINE and COAL-TAR 
COLOURS ; being the first of a series of papers 
on Recent Scientific Aids to Art. 

3. PETER CUNNINGHAM.— The FARLY PAIN- 

TERS of ENGLAND; Sir PETER LELY, with 
a Catalogue of Portraits painted by him. 

4.F. W. FAIRHOLT.—FACTS ABOUT FINGER 
RINGS. L—ANTIQUE RINGS, with Nineteen 
Engraved Examples. 

5. Rev. CHARLES BOUTELL.—GRINLING GIB- 
BONS'S WOOD-CARVING in St. PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL, with Seven Engraved Specimens. 

6.3. B. ATKINSON.—PETER VON CORNELIUS, 
with copies from his Frescoes of the CREATION, 
the FOUR RIDERS of the APOCALYPSE, and 
the LAST JUDGMENT. 

7S. C. HALL and Mrs. HALL—MEMORIES of 
the AUTHORS of the AGK. IL—THOMAS 
MOORE, with Four Illustrations. 

8. The NEW TESTAMENT, with Two Engravings, 


~ 


&e , &e. 
Line ENGRAVINGS. 
18IR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. — ROUT of 
~ COMUS and his BAND. Engraved by J. C. 


Armytace. 

2. THORWALDSEN.—A BASKET of LOVES. En- 
graved from the Bas Relief by kk. W. Stodart. 

3. J. M. W. TURNER, B.A.—MERCURY and ARGUS, 
Engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A. 


Future numbers of the issue for 1865 will contain con- 
tinuous articles on the following interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects :— 

RAMBLES AMONG ART-RELICS in BELGIUM, 

with Illustrations, 

THE MINOR BRITISH MANUFACTORIES of 
EARTHENWARE and PORCELAIN. By 
Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A, with Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ARTY: its Progress and Prospects. 
By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, M.A., with Ilustra- 


tions. 

THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
of 1865. 

ANTIQUE ART and MODERN APPLIANCES. By 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., &¢., &e. 

*,* PORTFOLIOS for holding the year’s issue (price 






On 12th January will be published. 


TON Y BUTLER. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. ° 
Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


POE M S. 


By the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. 
A New Edition, revised. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





available for the use of Subscribers. 


be forwarded postage free on application. 
New Oxford Street, London, January 7, 








i PUBLICATLONS of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, 
Tn Sve. pp. 498, with 127 Woodeuts, price 16s. 
ECTURES on MAN; his Place in 
4 Creation and iu the History of the Earth. By 
Professor Cant Voor. Edited by Dr. James Hunt, 
President of the Anthropological Society of London. 
WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, edited by J. F. CoLLinawoopn, F.R.S.L. Pp. 
420, price 16s. 
BROCA on HUMAN HYBRIDITY. 
Edited by C. Canrer Brake, F.G.S. Pp. 134. price 5s. 
POUCHET on the PLURALITY of the 
HUMAN RACE Translated and Edited by H. J. C. 
Beavan, F.RG.S. Pp. 172, price 7s. 61. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 
BPE: and Other POEMS. By 
4 ALFRED Dixon Toovey. 

London: Lonamay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Will be published on the 12th January, price 125. 


| Sr obec REFORM : Its Importance 
and Practicability considered as affecting the Nation, 
the Shareholders, and the Government, witha copious 
Appendix, c.ntaining:— 
1. A popular History of the Rise, Progress, and con- 
templated Completion of our Railway System. 
2. The Financial and Stutistical History of the 
Railways in the United Kingdom. 
3. The Railway Reform Bill. ‘ 
4. Mr. Gladstone's Speech on introducing the Bil into 
the House of Commons, sth July, lsi4 
5. The Thirteen great Companies, their Position and 
Prospects. 
6. The seventy lesser Companie’s their Position and 
Prospects. 

By Witt Garr. 
LonoMan and Co., Paternoster row. 


This day is published, in 1 thick volume, crown 
8vo., price 12s., cloth. 


THE ECONOMY of CAPITAL; or, 
GOLD and TRADE. By RK. H. Parrerson, 
Auther of “ The New Revolution,” &e. 

I. Thoughts on Gold.—II. What is Money ?—III. 
Effects of the Gold Discoveries on the World.—ILV. The 
Kconomy of Capital. Banking. Financial Co-operation. 
Monetary Crises, 1793.1857.—V. The City of Gold. —VI. 
The Bank of England. Our Monetary System: Defects 
and Remedies —VII. Our Trade. What is Over- 
‘Trading ?—Appendix. Position of the London Jvint- 
Stock Banks. Comparison of English and Scotch 
Banking, &c., &c. 

Winuasm Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





. Will be ready next week at all the Libraries, 

R EMARKABLE CONVICTIONS. 
uv By A WRITER TO THE BIGNET. 

Edinburgh: Wittiam P. Nimo; London: Simpxin, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, in 4to. cloth, 360 pp., with 2 Plates of 
Fac-similes, price 28s. 
HAKESPEARE inGERMANY 
In the 16th and 17th CENTURIES. 

An Account of English Actors in Germany and the 
Netherlands, 

And of the Plays Performed by them during the same 
Period. By ALnerr Coan. With2 Pilates of Fac-similes. 
London: AsmeR and Co., 13 Bedford street, Covent 





ds. each) can be had of any bookseller. 


Garden 








‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





Secretaries and Managers of Literary Institutions, Book Societies, and Public Libra- 
ries are respectfully invited to apply for the List of Books added to MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
from JANUARY, 1863, to DECEMBER, 

The List will be found to contain the names of a very large and varied collection of 
recent works of acknowledged merit and general interest, copies of which are always 


1864. 


\ Revised List of Surplus Copies of Books withdrawn for Sale is also ready, and will 


1865. 





Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 6s, 64., free by post. 


I IrE ; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
4 mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grixvos. 
“*To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers these Very thoughtfully and beautifully 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, anu the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories."—Sua, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Part L., price 1s., now ready. 
To be completed iu 12 Monthly Parts, demy 8vo. 
ARABLE; or, DIVINE POESY. 
Illustrations in Theology and Morals: selected 
from the great Divines, and Systematically Arranged 
By KR. A. Bertram. 
Prospectus, with specimen pages, can be had from 
London: F. Prrmax, 20 Paternoster row, i C. 





Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
fTHE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


or, the Hand an Index of Mental Developinent, 
according to MM. D'Arpentigny and Desbarrolles. 
Illustrated by 31 Drawings of bands of living celebrities 
and bhanls representative of national characteristics 
and peculiarities. By Ricnaro Beamisa, F R.S., &e., 
Author of “ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Brunel.’ 
London: F. Prrmas, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


FINAL COURT of APPEAL in ECCLESIASTICAL 
CAUSES. 








Just ready, 8vo. 


TMHE JUDGMENTS of the PRIVY 
COUNCIL im CASES of DOCTRINE end DIS- 
CIPLINE, 1840-64; with an Historical Account of the 
Appellate Jurisdiction in the Church of England. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the Bisuop of Lonnoy. By 
the Hon, Georoe C. Baovrick aud Rev. W. i. Fae- 
MANTLE. 
Jonn Mornay. Albemarle street. 


On the lst January, price 2s., will be published, 


No. VL. of 
T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
A JouRNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIFE. 

CONTENTS. 
1. Protestantism in France, 1559-1593. 
2. Nicolas: Etudes sur la Bible. 
3. The Question of Miracles. 
. Sunday Schools. 
. Lucy Aikin's Letters, 
. Open Churches. 
. Ecclesiastical Chronicle. 
To be had through any bookseller. Advertisements 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers. 
London: Wutrrie.p, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, 
W.C.; Wittiams and Noraare, 14 Henricita street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and at 20South Frederick street, 
Edinburg). Leipsic: Denicke. Manchester: Jounson 
and Rawson, Market street. 


le EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCXLVII.—Advert intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
i liately. Adverti ts and Bills cannot be received 
later than SATURDAY NEXT, the 14th inst. 

London: Lonoman, Green, aud Co., Paternoster row. 


\ HEATH’S LIST of SECOND- 

e HAND BOOKS in the several branches of 
Standard Literature—Enylish History, Biography, Vivi- 
nity, and books of reference. Greek and Latin Classics, 
Translations, and Matiematical Works, Send stamp 
for postage.—Ju7 New Usford stect, Loudon. 
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Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. By Tom 
TAYLOR. ‘Translated from the ‘‘ Barsaz-Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqué. With some Original Melodies harmonized by Mrs. ‘TOM TAYLOR. 
With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. 
Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 

“We have not, indeed, for an age had such a volume | book abounds in illustrations, some of them of a very 
of ancient ballads, such echoes from the archaic world | superior excellence... . very choice production, 
which underlies our very selves, such odd sanguinary | which there is little occasion to recommend further to 
aspirations, such plaintive superstitious moans from the | all scholars and lovers of poetry and art."—TZime:. 
depths of our common savage human nature... . , The 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Crown 8vo., strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


9 * - 
The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A Statistical, 
GENEALOGICAL, and HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the STATES and 
SOVEREIGNS of the CIVILIZED WORLD for the YEAR 1865. By 
FREDERICK MARTIN. 
“ TIMES.” “ EXAMINER.” 

“The great merit of the ‘ Year-Book’ is that its * After a year’s use of the previous issue of this book 
matter is so clearly and systematically arranged, the | we have begun to wonder how men ever did without it. 
statistics of any one state or nation may be easily referred | ‘The issue for 1865 is full of new work and has prefixed to it 
to, or those of two or more may be compared with each | some comparative tables that will suggest here and there 
other without difficulty. It fully merits the support it | new thoughts, born of a clearer knowledge to the best 
claims from all who have an active interest in politics or | informed politici:s.” 
commerce.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 

MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the Author of 

** Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


‘Much racy originality, quiet pathos, and savage | very interesting novel, includes among its many and 





satire... . The criminal trial is admirably described, | varied claims to admiration a specimen of ballad poetry 
and the conflicting evidence of the ‘mad doctors’ is | entitled * The Death of Cromwell,” which is of rare and 
extremely amusing... . ‘I'he conclusion of the story is | distinguished excellence."—Morning Post. 

well mauaged and satisfactory... . This clever and " 


MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 











NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE," &v. 


A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of all COUNTRIES 
and all TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of ‘The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.” With a Vignette from a Statuette of Miss Nightingale. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


An Evening Newspaper and Review. 








It is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the PALL MALL GAZETTE without 
seeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 
of a few words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 
interpretation of our meaning. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE will contain ali the news proper to an Evening Journal. 


SPECTATOR. 


ee 
MESSRS. BELL AND DALDY, 
186 FLEET STREKT, LONDON. 

On the Ist of January, Part L., dto., price 23. 64., to be 
completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, an Enlarged ang 
Illustrated Edition of 

R. WEBSTER’S COMPLETE 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Revised by Cuauncey A. Goopricn, D.D., LL.D., and 

Noan Porter, D.D., Professors in Yale College. Ip 

announcing an entirely new and revised edition of Dr 

Webster's Dictionary, the proprietors desire to call 

attention to the pariicular features which distinguish it 

from Other dictionaries, and also to point out the im- 

provements made in this edition, which render it the 

most complete and best dictionary for constant use that 
has yet been issued. The distinguishing features are :-— 

1, Fullness and Completeness.—In this respect Dr, 
Webster's Dictionary claims to be unrivalled. The 
number of words now included in it is about 114 099, 
being more by 10,000 than those in any other dictionary. 
Care has been takeu to preserve those obsolete words 
which are found in the writings of such of our early 
authors as are still read. 

2. Scientific aud Technical Words.—In the present 
edition the scientific and technical words have been in- 
corporated in the body of the dictionary and largely 
augmented, and in order to secure their correctness 
they have been sevised by professional gentlemen emi- 
ment in their several departments. 

3. Accuracy of Detiuition.—In this department lies the 
great Strength of Dr. Webster. His definitions are re- 
markable for pre-ision and nice discrimination, and 
they have been pronounced by competent authority to 
be “ models of condensation and purity.” The princi- 
ples which he adopted have been followed in the pre- 
sent extended edition. The meanings are arranged in 
their natursl order—first the literal signification ; next 
the derived; then the figurative. Greater fullness has 
also been given to the scientitic definitions. 

4. Pronunciation—The principles upon which Dr. 
Webster proceeded will be found fully laid down in the 


and correspondence with eminent orthoepists. They 
may be said to be founded on the written laws of com- 
petent authorities, corrected and regulated by the 
general usage of scholars and educated people, and the 
practice of the best speakers; and it is believed that 
the pronunciation is more correctly presented than in 
any other dictionary. 

5. Etymology.—In perfecting this department and 
bringing into the dictionary the recent results of philo- 
logical investigation, the proprietors have availed them- 
selves of the services of that eminent philologist, Dr. 
C. A. F. Mahn, of Berlin. With his valuanle aid during 
the past five years, they believe that they have made a 
most important contribution to English philology. 

6. Uniformity in Spelling —Words that have fre- 
quently, from disregard of analogy or from caprice, been 
spelt ditferently, are now brought to one standard, 
upon prineiples which are explained in the Introduction. 
7. Quotations. —Quotations, helping to illustrate the 
signification of a word,or happily indicating its applica- 
tion, are largely used. This distinguishes this dic- 
tionary from all the abridgments which are now on sale, 
8. Synonyms.—The synonyms, which were printed 
separaiely in the Jast ediim, have been expanded. 
They are now given under the words to which they 
belong, and will be found very useful to speakers and 
writers. 

9. Ilustrations —Tie value of the dictionary is 
farther enhanced by the addition of nearly 3,90) Pic- 
torial Illustrations of subjects in Science, Art, Natural 
History, &c., arranged under the words to which they 
refer. ‘These are given without any addition to the price. 
luv. Cheapness.—The volume will contain 1,736 pages 
and will be sold in cloth for £1 Ils. Gd. It will be 
found on comparison to be one of the cheapest bo ‘ks 
ever issued, containing as much as thirty 8vo. Volumes. 
London: Published for the Proprietors by Beli and 
Daldy, 186 Fleet street; Longman and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.; Groombridge an! Sons; Virtue 
Brothers ; Kent and Co.; Griffin and Co. Edinburgh: 
John Menzies. Dublin: M’Glashan and Gill. 






Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. — 
New Edition, revised, in Six Monthly Vols, 53. each. 
TRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of ENGLAND, in Bohu's Historical 
Library. 
CoNnvTENTS. 
Vol. .—Matilda of Flanders, Queen of William the Con- 
quer. r—Matilda of Seotland, Queen of Henry L.— Matilda 
of Boulogne, Queen of Stephen—Eleanor of Aquitaine, 





But, addressed as it will be to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be 
occupied by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of 
newspaper records while it destroys their significance. Literary considerations alone would 
determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English, but beyond these there is the 
fact that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social polity are lost in 
the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 


Events made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the PALL MALL 
GAZETTE of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. Trustworthy advices from 
the Money Market will be included in the News of the Day. 


The rest of the Paper (by far the greater part) will be made up of original articles, upon the 
many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse the leisure of man- 
kind, Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengthen or dissipate 
Society will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are equally unquestionable, 
and who are accustomed to regard the public expression of opinion as a serious thing. This is 
the chief aim of the PALL MALL GAZETTE: to bring into Daily Journalism that full 
measure of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviews. 


At the same time, we by no means intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn. Humour 
is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design; which will lose none of the 
advantages of occasional trifling. If a thing can be said better in verse than in prose, it will be 
said in yerse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted 
into its columns ; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, good jokes will be 
welcome too. 


It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of intention, 
than of promise, But the proclamation is not made before a large number of able writers have 
accepted the idea and pledged themselves to the effort. 


Office of the Pa’l Mall Gazette, 14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 





Queen of Henry I1.—Berengaria of Navarre, Qieen of 
Richard I.—Isabella ofAngouléme, Queen of King John— 
Kleansr of Provence, surnamed “ 1a Belle,” Queen of 
Henry IIL. —Eleanor of Castile, surnamed “the Faithful,” 
tirst Queen of Edward I.—Marguerite of France, sec nl 
Queen of Edward L—Isabella of France, surnamed * the 
Fair,” Queen of Kdward If.—Phillippa of Hainault, 
Queen of Kdward IIL—Anne of Bohemia, surname l 
“the Good,” first Queen of Richard If —fsabella of 
Valois, second Queen of Richard IL—Joanna of 
Navarre, Queen of Henry 1V.—Katherine of Valois, 
Queen of Henry V.—Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry 
VI. Now ready. 

Vol, IL—Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward TV. 
—Anne of Warwick, Queen of Richard I1f.—Elizabeth 
of York, Queen of Henry ViI.—Katherine of Arrago:, 
_ of Henry VI{I.—Anne Boleyn, Second Queen o! 

enry VIII.—Jane Seymour, Third Queen of Henry 
ViIL—Anne of Cleves, Fourth Q ieen of Henry VIIL— 
Katherine Howard, Fifth Queeu of Henry VIIl— 
Katherine Parr, Sixth Queen of Henry VII1—Mary, 
First Queen Regnant of England aud Ireland. Now 
ready. : 

Vol. IIl.—Elizabeth, Second Queen Regnant of 
England and Ireland. Now ready. 

Vol. IV.—Anne of Denmark, Qieen Consort of James 
IL—Henrietta Maria, Queen Consort of Charles L— 
Catherine of Braganza, Queen Consort of Charles I.— 
Commencement of the Lt: of Mary Beatrice of Modena, 
Queen Consort of James If.—leb. 1, 1565. 

Vol. V.—Conclusion of the Lite of Mary Beatrice of 
Modena—Commencement of the Life of Mary II., Queen 

egnant of Great Britain and Irelaud, Consort of 
William III. On Mareh 1, 1865. 

Vol. VI.—Conclusion of the Life of Mary If.—Anne, 
Queen Regnant of Great Britain and Ireland, Anda 
Geueral Index to the whole work. On April 1, 1865. 


London: Bett anl Datpy, 136 Fleet street. 








Introduction. T)ey are the result or much Consultation. 
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es 
MESSRS. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW WORKS. 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT: a 
Novel, by F. G. Trarrorp, Author of “City and 
Suburb,” * Too Much Alone,” &c., is ready this day 
at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 

« This fine story, so rich in pathos, is not poor in hu- 
mour. Its sadness does not tend to monotone, but is 
diversified by sketches of ‘fine \City ladies,’ and nota- 
ble of City sociabilities, which are keenly witty and 

nuinely entertaining. It is a rare pleasure to read 
such a novel as * George Geith of Fen Court'—a plea- 
gure for whose recurrenge it is vain to look, except 

towards its author.”—A/orning Post, Dec. 30. 





NEW WORK of FICTION, by the AUTHOR of 
* PAVED with GOLD,” &e. 


On January 12th will be p»blished, in 3 vols. 
FACES for FORTUNES. By Augus- 


Tus Maynew, Author of “ How to Marry and whom 
to Marry,” “ The Grevtest Plague in Life,” “ The 
Finest Girl in Bloomsbury,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL. 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 


AVILA HOPE: a Novel. [Next week: 


Mr. SALA'S DIARY in AMERICA. 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


My DIARY in AMERICA in the 
MIDST of WAR. By Geonok Avevusrus Sata, 
[January 20. 


AVOLUME of POEMS by the AUTHOR of “BAR. 
BARA'S HISTORY.” 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. 


POEMS and SONGS. By Miss Amelia 
B. Epwarvs, Author of “ Barbara's History."’ 
(Next week. 
In the press, in 2 vols, 


SHOOTING and FISHING in NORTH 
AMERICA; being a Sporting Tour through the 
United States in 18623. Ly Henry Revow.. 


LIFE of MASANTELLO. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 


LIFE of MASANIELLO, the 


Italian Patriot, By Mrs. Horace Sr. Joun. 


TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE of SEBAS- 
TOPOL; being a Review of General Todleben's 
Narrative, 1854-5. By Winiiam Howarp Russe.., 
LL.D., Special Correspondent of the Times during 
the Crimean War. In 1 handsome vol. of nearly 
350 pages, uniform with Capt. Burton's “ Mission to 
Dahomey.” 

*,* A portion of this work appeared in the Zimes; it 
has since been greatly enlarged. and may be said to be 
an abridgment of General Todleben's great work 

[ Ready this day. 


MORNINGS of the RECESS in 1861-4; 
being a Series of Literary and Biographical Papers, 
reprinted and revised from the Jimes, by permission, 
by the Author. In 2 vols., uniform with Capt. Bur- 
ton’s * Mission to Dahomey.” (This day. 


AN ARTIST’S PROOF. A Novel. By 
ALFRED Austin, Author of “ The Season : a Satire,” 
&e. In 3 vols. ( This day. 


The NILE BASIN. By Capt. R. F. 
Burton, Author of “A Mission to Dahomey.” In 1 
vol. with 3 maps, price 7s. 6d. 

*,* A part of this work was read by Cap!. Burton 

before the Royal Geographical Society on Nov. 14. 

(This day. 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of 
AUSTRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV.: 
and the History of Don Sebastian, King of Portugal. 
Historical Studies. From Numerous Unpublished 
Sources. By Marrua WALKER Freer. In 2 vols. 
8vo., with Portrait. 


ABBOT’S CLEVE! or, Can it be 


Proved? A Novel. In 3 vols. 


A MISSION to DAHOMEY;; being a 
Three Mouths’ Residence at the Court of Dahomey. 
In which are described the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Country, including the Human Sacritice, 
&e. By Capt. R. F. Berron, late H.M. Commis- 
sioner to Dahomey, and the Author of “ A Pilgrim- 
age to El Medinah and Mecca.” In 2 vols. with 
Iilusirations. [Second Edition revised, this day. 


EVERY-DAY PAPERS. From “All 
the Year Round.” By AnprRew HAtiipay. In 2 
vols, (This day 


MAURICE DERING. A Novel. By 


the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Price 6s 
[ This day. 


Also just published, uniform with the above. 
Trevlyn Hold. 63 Sword and Gown. 4s. 61. 
John Marehmont's Legacy. | Buckland’s Fi- Hatching. 

6 52. 


is. 
Fleanor's Victory. 63. 
Seven Sons of Mammon. s. 6d. 
6s, Dutch Pictures. By Sala. 
Recommended to Merc). 'és. 5 ; 
fuy Livingstone. 5s, 
Barren Hunour. 6 
Border and Bastille €s. 


Arnold's Life of Macaulay. 
7s. 6 


5s. 
| Two Prima Donnas. 5s. 
| Bundle of Ballads, 6s, 








MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 





Third and Fourth Volumes of 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By Water Farqunar Hook, 
D.D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. 15s. each. 
(Immediately. 


The HISTORY of the PRESENT 
AMERICAN WAR, from its Commencement to the 
Conclusion of the Campaign of 1863. By Lieut.-Col. 
Fvercaenr, Scots-Fusilier Guards. With numerous 
Plans of Battles. Vol. L., demy 8vo. 

( This day. 


A LADY’S WALES in the SOUTH of 
FRANCE. By Mary Eyre. In post 8vo., with an 
lllustration, 12s. 

[Just ready. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“<“My extremely slender means compelled me to 
travel humbly, and to mix a good deal with the people. 
I saw therefore much more of actual French life among 
the middle and laborious classes than most travellers 
do.’ No Engl ish traveller has ever before condensed so 
much information regarding the quaint manners, pecu- 
liar customs, language, ancient legends, songs, and 
music, and botany of the Pyrenees into any work.” 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. With Sixty-three Illustrations by 
Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenuniel. 4to., 2ls.; and 
morocco extra, dts. 

“Were there any fear that the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ 
would fade out of our literature, the edition just pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley would go far to prevent a consum- 
mation so terrible to all lovers of ‘ Mirth and Marvels.’ 
Issued with a positive Juxe of illustrations, typography, 
and binding, this volume is positively the beau ideal of a 
gift-book.""—Reader. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
1750. By Joun Timps, F.S.A., Author of “Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, &c.”" 2 vols. 
post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 21s. 

“The best collection of anecdotes which modern 
times have produced.’ —Alhen®am. 

“ As good and full a miscellany of curious, modern 
anecdotes as is anywhere to be found.”—Eraminer. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, or the Princess of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Translated from the Italian. 
Crown Svo., with a Portrait of the Princess. 6s. 

“A work of thrilling interest."—The Times Correspon- 
dent. 

“A remarkable narrative; we cannot wonder that in 
Italy the sale should already count by tens of thousands 
of copies. In England the iuterest will hardly be in- 
ferior."—Globe. 

ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the 
Harmouy of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCaus.anpb, Author of “Sermons in Stones; or 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology.” Crown 8vo , 
with Iilustrations. 7s. 6d. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 
LOVE’S CONFLICT. By Florence 


Manryar (daughter of the late Captain Marryat, 
K.N.) Iu 3 vols. post 8vo. 





[Just ready. 
“Tie jests at scars who never felt a wound.”—Romco 
and Juliet. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 
““Wylder’s Hand.” In 3 vols. post 8yvo. 

“ 4 powerful and exciting tale. The bock takes a real 
hold of the imagination, aud we shall see Uncle Silas for 
many a day.” —Spectator. 

“This highly wrought romance excites curiosity and 
sustains a very strong interest from beginning to end.” 
—Evaminer. 

DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 


Armourer’s Daughter of Birmingham. By the 
Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of 
“The Ladies of Bever Holiow,” “ Meadowleigh.’ 
2 vols. post Svo. 


HOW to MANAGE IT. By I. T. 
Pricuanp. In3 vols. post 8vo, 

“A very striking novel, containing by far the most 

vivid picture of the Indian mutiny yet presented to 

the publie.”—Spectator. 


LORD LYNN’S’ WIFE. 


Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Second 


“A vigorousand striking story, cleverly told, and the 
interest well sustained.”—Athenwum, 





NEW WORKS. 
An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 


the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSLITUTION, 

from the Reign of Henry VII. to the Present Time. By 

Joun, Earl Russell. New Edition, with Introduction, 
vo. (in January. 





2. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


HeeMan MERIVALE. 8vo. (Jn January. 


3. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDER the EMPIRE. By C. Menrvace, B.D. New 
and Cheaper E:lition, with Maps, in 8 Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo., price 6s. each ( Vol. J. on the 31st inst. 

*,.* Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of “ Lord 
Macaulay's History of England.” 


LORD MACAULAY’S MIS. 
CELLANEOUS WRITINGS. People’s Edition. Part 
. now seaty. To be completed in 4 Monthly Paris, price 

s. each. 


5a 
TUSCAN SCULPTORS: their 
Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 Etchings and 
28 Wood Kngravings from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. By Cnaries C. Perxins., 2 vols. imperial 
Svo. 63s. 


6. 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of 
CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE; or, History 
ot the Apocrypha. By Exanest pe Bunsen, 2 vols. 
8vo. 283. 


~ 


HAGAR and ARABIA: a Sermon 


preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Commemoration of Benefactors, October, 1861. By the 
Rey. J. 8. Howson, D.D. Svo. 2s. 


8. 


HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 
FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
EUROPE. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 80 

{ Nearly ready. 


9. 

The SECRET of HEGEL, being 
the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and 
Matter, By James Hurcnison Srintine. 2 vols. 8yo. 
28s. 


10. 
LAST WINTER in ROME. By 


Cc. R. Weip. With Portrait of “S:ella” (a Roman 
Model). and Kngravings on Wood, PostSvo. Its, 


11. 
VILLAGE LIFE in SWITZER- 
LAND. By Sornia D. Detmarp. Mom Friday — 


12. 

OUTLINE SKETCHES of the 
HIGH ALPS of DAUPHINE. By T. G. Bonney 
M.A., F.G.S. With 15° Plates and Coloured Route, 
Map. Postdto. 16s, 

13. 


HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; 
or, a “ Voyage en Zigzag” in Switzerland and Tyrol 
with some members of the Alpine Club. From the 
Sketch Book of one of the Party. Oblong 4to., with 
about 300 Illustrations = 1s. (il. 


iu 
JACOB’S FLIGHT; or, a Pil- 
grimage to Haran, and thence in the Patriare 's Foot- 
steps into the Promised Land. By Mre. Bexe. With 
an Introduction by Dr. Bexe. Map and 5 I lusiwations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


15 
LOUIS SPOHR’S AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY. Translated from the German. syo. lis. 
16. 
Mr. J. S. HARFORD’S PER- 
SONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the late WILLIAM 


WILBERFORCE, M.P. Second Edition, revised. Post 
8vo. 7s. 


17 
The GRAVER THOUGHTS of 


a COUNTRY PARSON. Second Series. By the Author 
of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8yo. 


3s, 6d. 


18 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON : Selec: ions from the Contributions 
of “ A. K. H. B.” to Fraser's Magazine aud Good Words. 
Post 8vo. 9s 

1%. 
The SIX S'STERS of the VAL- 
LEYS: an Historical Romance. By W. Bramuey- 
Moors, M.A. Cheaper Edition, 14 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 5s 
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122 Freer Street, Lonpon. 
NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


PAID IN FULL. 


Reprinted from the Temple Bar Magazine. 





[On Jan. 16. 





NEW WORK ON SHAKSPEARE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo., with Original Portrait, engraved on steel by H. ApLarp, after the 
colossal ‘Tercentenary Bust by CuarLes Bacon. 


‘SHAKSPEARE: . 
His Inner Life, as Intimated in His Writings. 
By JOHN A. HERAUD. [Nearly ready. 


In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


PUT TO THE TEST. 


A NOVEL. [On Jan. 16. 





A NEW NOVEL 
In 2 vols., price 21s. 


THE HAWKSHAWES. 


By M. A. BIRD. [On Tuesday next. 


In 3 vols., price 31s, 6d. 


JACK SCUDAMORE’S DAUGHTER. 


A DOMESTIC STORY. [ Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 
MERCEDES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ CAROLINE MATILDA,” &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW WORK ON AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 
THE DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


By OUR OWN “SPECIAL” CORRESPONDENT. 

*,* This remarkable volume comprises a true and particular Account of the Men in 

Office—Civil, Military, and Political—the Evening Re-unions, the Manners, Cus- 

toms, and Peculiarities of Society in General, but “especially of W ashington and 
New York, as seen from the Diplomatic point of view. [ Ready. 


[Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL BY MIS3 ANNIE THOMAS. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


BARRY O’BYRNE. 
By the AUTHOR of “SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE,” “DENIS DONNE,” “ 
BRAY,” &e. 


BERTIE 
[ Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. 
[Third Edition ready. 

“A better work of fiction has not for many a week come From beginning to end we have 
read it with lively interest.”—Athenwum, Nov. 26, 

“Tt is a spirited, effective tale of to-day, full of people one understands. Of the shoals of n nve ‘ls now pouring 
into Mudie’s, ‘ Broken to Harness’ is for sheer reidableness by far the best.’ ar retator, Nov. 25. 

“Once taken up, it is diffizult to put it down until the last page has been read.’—Morning Star, Nov. 16. 

“To any one acquainted with Loudon life ‘ Brokeu to Harness’ isa photographic gallery.”"—Reader, Nov. 26. 


under our notice 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” (ce. 
In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


THE DOCYTOR’S WIFE. 
N.B.—Four Editions of this Novel are now sold off; the Fifth Edition is just ready. 


“ The story ary in interest, and, like everyi:iing Miss Braddon works at, is very clever and worth reading.” 
—Times, Dec. 30, 13( 


This day, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 32s. 
MEXICO: Ancient and Modern. 


By MICHEL CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 


“ We wish to express our higlr sense of the conscientious in: - istry it displays, the philosophic views it contains, 
and the tone of philant hropy which pervades it.’—Times, Dee. 8, 18 4. 





F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, BART. 
This day is published, price 6s., with Illustrations on Toned Paper, crown 8yvo., pp. 452, 
extra cloth gilt, lettered. 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


“Tt abounds in an almost endless suecessio 
breadth escapes, related in a graphic and vigorous 


NEW BOY'S BOOK BY SIR C. 


n of norratives stirring adventures, exciting incidents, and hair 
, Yet simple style."—Sporting Gazette, Nov. 26. 


London: 


JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 122 Fleet Street. 





Letters from Abroad in 
1864. 


By Henny Acronp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
[Just ready, 


Plain Words on Chris- 
tian Living. 


By C. J. Vavanan, D.D, View of Doncaster, 


Small 8vo., 4s, 6d. 
(Just ready, 


Woman’s Work in the 
Church. 


Being Historical No‘es on De iconesses arfd Sisterho yds 
By Joun Matcoim Lup.iow. 
Small 8vo., 5s. 
(Just ready, 


Lazarus, and Other 
Poems. 


By the Rev. E. 1. Prumprre, M.A, 


Professor of Thelogy, aud Chaplain of King’s College, 
ondon. &e. 


Small Svo., 5s. 
(Just ready, 


Duchess Agnes, &c. 
By Isa Cratra, 


Sinall 8vo., 5s. 
[Just ready. 


6 
Lilliput Levee. 
With Illustrations, Small 4to., 53. 
(Just ready 


~ 


De Profundis: a Tale of 
the Social Deposits. 


By Wituiam GILBERT, 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” £e. 


2 vols. post Svo, 12s, 
(Just ready. 


8, 


Studies for Stories. 


2 vols. crown S8vo., 124. 
(Just ready. 


A Year at | the Shore. 


By Puitip Henry Gossr. 


Whth 36 Iliustrat.ons by the Author, priniel] in Colours 


Square 8vo. 
[ Newt week. 


10. 


The Collected Writings 
of Edward Irving. 


Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. Cantyne, M.A. 
Vols, IIIL., IV., and V., completing the Wo-k. 
Demy 8vo., 12s. each. 

( Vol. IID. next week. 


The Throne of Grace. 


By the Author of “ The Pathway of Promise,” tc. 


Crown 8yo. 
(Next week. 


12. 


The Personal Names in 


the Bible. 


By the Rev. W. F. Winkrtnson, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, and Joint Author of 
“ Wilkinson and Webster's Greek Testameut.” 


Small 8vo. 
[Next week 
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